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INTRODUCTION 


The  four  lectures  by  Dr  C.  W.  Saleeby, 
on  “ Individualism  and  Collectiv- 
ism,” are  an  attempt  to  expound  the  principle 
that  the  State  is  only  secure  in  so  far  as  it 
conserves  the  liberty  and  responsibility  of 
the  individual.  The  lectures  were  delivered 
during  the  General  Election  of  1906  for 
the  British  Constitutional  Association,  whose 
object  is  to  conserve  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  British  Constitution  — personal 
liberty  and  responsibility  — and  limit  the 
functions  of  governing  bodies  accordingly. 
The  Association  contends  that  the  following 
quotation  from  Herbert  Spencer’s  First  Prin- 
ciples proves  clearly  that  the  path  of  progress 
is  from  freedom  to  greater  freedom,  and  that 
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viii  Individualism  and  Collectivism 

collectivist  measures  for  curbing  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  many 
are  as  retrogressive  as  they  are  unscientific 
and  non-political  : — 

“ Our  political  practice,  and  our  political 
theory,  alike  utterly  reject  those  regal  pre- 
rogatives which  once  passed  unquestioned. 
. . . Though  our  forms  of  speech  and  our 
State-documents  still  assert  the  subjection 
of  the  citizens  to  the  ruler,  our  actual  beliefs 
and  our  daily  proceedings  implicitly  assert 
the  contrary.  . . . Nor  has  the  rejection 
of  primitive  political  beliefs  resulted  only  in 
transferring  the  authority  of  an  autocrat  to 
a representative  body.  . . . 

ow  entirely  we  have  established  the 
personal  liberties  of  the  subject  against  the 
invasions  of  State-power,  would  be  quickly 
demonstrated,  were  it  proposed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  forcibly  to  take  possession  of  the 
nation,  or  of  any  class,  and  turn  its  services 
to  public  ends  ; as  the  services  of  the  people 
were  turned  by  primitive  rulers.  And  should 
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any  statesman  suggest  a redistribution  of 
property  such  as  was  sometimes  made  in 
ancient  democratic  communities,  he  would 
be  met  by  a thousand-tongued  denial  of 
imperial  power  over  individual  possessions. 
Not  only  in  our  day  have  these  fundamental 
claims  of  the  citizen  been  thus  made  good 
against  the  State,  but  sundry  minor  claims 
likewise. 

“ Ages  ago,  laws  regulating  dress  and 
mode  of  living  fell  into  disuse  ; and  any 
attempt  to  revive  them  would  prove  the 
current  opinion  to  be,  that  such  matters  lie 
beyond  the  sphere  of  legal  control.  For 
some  centuries  we  have  been  asserting  in 
practice,  and  have  now  established  in  theory, 
the  right  of  every  man  to  choose  his  own 
religious  beliefs,  instead  of  receiving  such 
beliefs  on  State-authority.  Within  the  last 
few  generations  we  have  inaugurated  com- 
plete liberty  of  speech,  in  spite  of  all  legis- 
lative attempts  to  suppress  or  limit  it.  And 
still  more  recently  we  have  claimed  and 
finally  obtained,  under  a few  exceptional 
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restrictions,  freedom  to  trade  with  whomso- 
ever we  please.  Thus  our  political  beliefs 
are  widely  different  from  ancient  ones,  not 
only  as  to  the  proper  depositary  of  power 
to  be  exercised  over  a nation,  but  also  as  to 
the  extent  of  that  power. 

“ Not  even  here  has  the  change  ended. 
Besides  the  average  opinions  which  we  have 
just  described  as  current  among  ourselves, 
there  exists  a less  widely-diffused  opinion 
going  still  further  in  the  same  direction. 
There  are  to  be  found  men  who  contend 
that  the  sphere  of  government  should  be 
narrowed  even  more  than  it  is  in  England. 
. . . They  hold  that  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  limited  only  by  the  like  freedom 
of  other  individuals,  is  sacred  ; and  that  the 
legislature  cannot  equitably  put  further  re- 
strictions upon  it,  either  by  forbidding  any 
actions  which  the  law  of  equal  freedom 
permits,  or  taking  away  any  property  save 
that  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  enforcing 
this  law  itself.” 
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Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Bart.,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr  Saleeby  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fourth  lecture,  said  : — I am  per- 
forming a duty  which  is  also  a real  pleasure. 
No  one  can  have  heard  these  four  lectures, 
the  last  of  which  we  have  just  listened  to, 
without  feeling  how  admirably  they  are 
adapted  both  to  encourage  those  who  feel  the 
necessity  for  resolute  resistance  to  the  wave 
of  sentimental  philanthropy  from  which  our 
country  is  suffering,  and  also  to  provide 
them  with  solid  arguments  in  support  of 
their  opposition,  ‘ built,’  as  the  lecturer  has 
said,  ‘upon  the  solid  ground  of  nature.’  I 
am  not  without  a strong  hope  that  in  re- 
spect of  social  questions  sounder  and  safer 
action  may  be  looked  for  from  the  present 
than  from  the  last  Government.  In  posses- 
sion of  an  enormous  majority,  they  have  an 
unrivalled  opportunity  for  dealing  with  these 
great  questions  in  a wise  and  statesmanlike 
way,  for  the  real  and  permanent  benefit  of 
the  country.  We  must  recognise  that  the 
force  now  at  their  disposal  is  tremendous 
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either  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  all  possible  light 
should  be  thrown  on  these  questions,  for  it 
is  upon  their  treatment  that  the  fate  of 
our  Nation  and  our  Empire  will  largely 
depend.  These  lectures,  therefore,  with 
their  clear  logic  and  their  brilliant  exposition 
of  those  fundamental  laws  of  our  being 
which  underlie  all  social  questions — laws 
which  are  inexorable,  and  which  must  be 
obeyed  if  humanity  is  to  progress  and  not 
regress — could  not  have  appeared  at  a more 
opportune  moment.  Questions  such  as  those 
dealt  with  in  these  lectures  are  indeed,  under 
present  conditions  of  imperfect  sociological 
knowledge,  incapable  of  authoritative  proof ; 
for  the  tribunal  which  pronounces  judgment 
upon  the  arguments  advanced  on  either  side 
is  the  mind  of  every  individual  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  and  it  is  affected  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  inherited  tendencies,  of 
training,  and  of  environment  by  which  his 
character  has  been  moulded.  It  is  hopeless, 
therefore,  to  look  for  anything  approaching 
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a unanimous  verdict.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  marshal  the  facts  and  the  experience 
taught  by  the  past,  and  to  indicate  clearly 
the  inferences  that  may  fairly  be  derived 
from  them.  This  invaluable  service  has 
been  very  efficiently  performed  by  Dr  Saleeby 
in  these  four  lectures.  In  the  process  he  has 
brought  forward,  in  a form  available  for  use, 
a class  of  arguments  which  have  been  some- 
what neglected  by  the  advocates  of  indi- 
vidual as  opposed  to  State  development : I 
mean  those  derived  from  biological  know- 
ledge. These  all  point  in  the  same  direction, 

; and  powerfully  reinforce  the  arguments  made 
use  of  by  enlightened  charity,  which  appeal 
f to  the  necessity  of  the  development  of  the 
[ higher  individual  qualities  if  humanity  is  to 
> continue  to  rise.  There  has  been  of  late 
; years  a strong  iconoclastic  tendency  amongst 
J a certain  class  of  social  enthusiasts,  and  the 
j great  figure  of  Herbert  Spencer  has  been  one 
) of  those  who  have  suffered  much  at  their 
I hands.  We  must  all  feel  grateful  to  our 
i lecturer  for  his  vigorous  reassertions  of  the 
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value  and  truth  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  teach- 
ing, and  we  must  all  feel  that  we  have  arrived 
at  a point  in  social  questions  at  which  the 
road  divides,  and  that  one  of  its  branches  is 
the  ‘ pathway  to  the  stars,’  whilst  the  other 
leads,  as  we  believe,  to  social  disintegration, 
and  a slow  but  sure  reversion  to  lower  stages 
of  human  condition  than  that  to  which  we 
have  attained  with  so  much  effort  and 
through  such  bitter  experience.  The  British 
Constitutional  Association  stands  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways  and  urges  our  citizens  to 
choose  the  nobler  path.  We  must  all  wish 
it  success  in  the  effort,  and  do  all  that  in  us 
lies  to  aid  it.” 

Dr  Saleeby’s  second  course  of  lectures  on 
“ Individualism  and  Collectivism  ” will  be  as 
follows:  I.  “Natural  Selection  and  the 

State  ” ; 2.  “ Liberty  and  the  State  ” ; 

3.  “ Woman  and  the  State  ” ; 4.  “Morality 
and  the  State.” 


M.  H.  J. 


INDIVIDUALISM  AND 
COLLECTIVISM 


I 

THE  CHILD  AND  THE  STATE 

Ever  since  children  were  discovered,  a 
generation  or  so  ago,  their  social  and 
I political  importance  has  steadily  waxed  in  the 
! sight  of  those  thinkers  who  look  upon  civic 
s and  national  questions  from  the  standpoint  of 
biology.  To  such  thinkers  it  appears  neces- 
; sary,  in  discussing  the  nature  of  the  relations 
that  should  obtain  between  the  child  and  the 
State,  for  us  to  look  upon  the  child  with 
fresh  eyes.  All  are  agreed  that  of  duties  to 
the  State  he  has  none — an  assertion  later  to 
be  qualified ; but  it  is  now  obvious  that,  in 
order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  State’s 
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duties  towards  him,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  manner  of  thing,  biologi- 
cally considered,  a child  is,  what  are  its 
natural  peculiarities  and  tendencies,  and  what 
its  destiny. 

Wordsworth  has  told  us  that  “ the  child 
is  father  of  the  man,”  and  the  saying  has 
become  a platitude ; but  “ the  common- 
places,” said  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  “ are 
the  great  poetic  truths  ” ; and  the  supreme 
importance  and  lofty  destiny  of  the  child, 
commonplaces  though  they  be,  are  great 
political  and  scientific  truths.  We  gaze 
around  us,  and  if  there  is  anything  of  which 
one  glance  convinces  us,  it  is  that  we  men 
and  women  vary  widely  from  one  another. 
Facially  we  vary,  and  in  innumerable  physical 
details,  as  also  mentally  and  morally.  Now, 
if  men  thus  vary,  and  if  the  child  be  father 
of  the  man,  must  not  children  also  thus  vary  ? 
The  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
for  every  one  of  us  has  been  subjected  to 
an  environment  differing  in  greater  or  less 
degree  from  the  environment  of  every  other 
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human  being  ; and  as  we  all  react  to  our 
environment,  and  must  react  differently  to 
different  environments,  it  might  be  that  our 
adult  differences  were  due  to  this  alone,  and 
that  the  child  who  was  my  father  was  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  child  who  was  the 
father  of  any  of  my  hearers. 

But  this  position  cannot  be  maintained, 
even  though  the  bachelor  may  incline  to 
the  view  that  one  baby  is  very  like  another. 
As  students  of  biology,  we  must  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  supremely  important  fact 
called  variation^  a fact  which,  especially  in  the 
light  of  recent  study,  affords  very  striking  and 
noteworthy  support  to  that  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidualism which  it  is  the  present  legislative 
tendency  of  all  civilised  countries  to  ignore, 
and  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  lectures 
to  support. 

However  produced,  variation — the  tend- 
ency to  vary  from  the  parent  or  parents — 
seems  to  be  a universal  property  of  living 
matter.  As  it  is  fundamentally  important  to 
our  argument,  we  must  carefully  define  it 
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— the  term  being  only  too  frequently  mis- 
understood. In  the  language  of  biology,  a 
variation  must  be  absolutely  distinguished 
from  an  acquirement  or  acquired  character. 
The  former  is  an  individual  difference  which 
is  innate,  inborn,  inherent,  which  you  will  ; 
the  latter  is  an  individual  difference  which  is 
not  inborn,  but  is  the  product  of  interaction 
with  the  environment.  Thus  I have  already 
raised  the  question  whether  the  differences 
between  adult  men  and  women  might  not  be 
simply  differences  in  acquirements — depend- 
ent upon  the  variety  of  our  past  environments. 
Now,  the  essential  importance  of  distinguish- 
ing, finally  and  clearly,  between  variations  and 
acquirements,  lies  in  the  different  fashion  in 
which  they  are  treated  by  heredity.  Accord- 
ing to  modern  biology,  variations  constantly 
tend  to  be  transmitted — a fact  as  to  which 
there  is  no  dispute.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  almost  all,  if  not 
all  acquirements,  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
transmission.  If  your  father  is  born  with 
innate,  superior  mental  ability,  or  with  a 
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^ six-fingered  hand,  you  tend  to  inherit  his 

[ peculiarity,  which  is  a variation  ; but  though 

[ he  learns  a dozen  languages,  or  loses  a finger, 
) or  makes  any  other  acquirements  whatever, 
I before  your  birth,  you  will  not  inherit  any 
) of  them.  At  most  you  will  tend  to  inherit 
— what  may  indeed  be  well  worth  having — 
[ your  father’s  innate  power  of  making  certain 
j acquirements. 

These  things  being  so,  we  see  that  varia- 
l tions  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  in 
I relation  to  the  future  of  society  than  are 
j acquirements.  According  to  the  theory  of 
) organic  evolution,  now  questioned  by  no 
) competent  and  by  very  few  incompetent 
) critics,  progress  in  the  past  has  been  made 
\ possible  by  the  process  which  Darwin  called 
' “ natural  selection,”  and  Spencer  the  “survival 

) of  the  fittest.”  Now,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
5 asserted  that  natural  selection  does  not  create  : 
i it  merely  selects  ; and  in  order  to  selection 
I there  must  be  varieties  or  variations  from 
' which  to  select.  A discussion  of  the  causes 
1 of  variation  is  beyond  our  scope  ; but,  in 
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some  way  or  other,  variation  occurs — a 
property  of  living  matter  not  only  universal 
but  also  invaluable,  since  without  it  there  can  he 
no  valid  progress.  So  says  modern  biology. 

Now  let  us  consider  this  proposition  a little 
more  closely.  Even  supposing  that  we  were 
all  born  identical  at  birth,  yet,  since  we  would 
come  to  differ  from  one  another  in  virtue  of 
different  acquirements,  due  to  our  adaptation 
to  differing  environments,  natural  selection 
would  certainly  have  different  individuals  from 
which  to  select.  Those  who  had  made  the 
most  advantageous  acquirements,  such  as  in- 
dustry or  great  knowledge,  would  tend  to  sur- 
vive and  prosper,  whilst  those  who  had  made 
disadvantageous  acquirements,  such  as  laziness 
or  the  loss  of  sight  or  limbs,  would  be  pushed 
to  the  wall.  That  process,  of  course,  occurs 
in  society  at  the  present  day  to  a greater  or  less 
degree,  but  it  has  only  immediate  and  contem- 
porary consequences.  For  if  we  recall  the 
assertion  that  acquirements  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted, we  shall  see  that  the  selection  of  those 
who  have  made  advantageous  acquirements 
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cannot  benefit  the  next  generation,  since  these 
acquirements  die  with  their  makers.  The 
only  process  of  natural  selection  which  can 
result  in  progress  is  one  which  consists  in  the 
selection  of  favourable  variations — or,  at  any 
rate,  favourable  inborn  and  therefore  trans- 
missible characters,  such  as  good  digestion, 
the  musical  sense,  exceptional  intelligence,  the 
sympathetic  temperament,  or  what  not  (in  so 
far  as  these  are  inborn) — the  reason  being  that 
such  are  transmissible,  and  that  the  children  of 
persons  so  selected  will  tend  to  inherit  their 
parents’  good  fortune.  There  is  a fictitious 
way  in  which  we  speak  of  a child  inheriting 
his  father’s  acquirements,  as  when  his  father 
has  acquired  a “fortune  ” ; but  the  child  does 
much  better  to  inherit  his  father’s  good  sense 
or  good  health,  which  were  characters  inborn 
in  him.  Acquirements,  then,  are  all  very 
well  for  the  day,  but  it  is  inborn  characters, 
including  variations — and  all  inborn  characters 
began  as  variations — that  alone  count  for  the 
morrow.  Now  let  us  consider  what  varia- 
tion signifies  in  the  case  of  the  child. 
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So  conspicuous  is  variation  in  the  case  of 
man  that  no  two  human  beings  start  life  with 
the  same  endowment ; the  obvious  differ- 
ences between  adult  men  and  women  are  in 
infinitely  less  degree  due  to  environment, 
than  to  the  inborn  characters  with  which 
each  of  us  started  his  individual  existence. 
Had  we  all  been  brought  up  under  one  and 
the  same  environment  from  the  moment  of 
birth,  we  should  differ,  physically  at  any  rate, 
scarcely  less  than  we  differ  now.  Mentally 
also  we  should  differ  still,  though  far  less 
than  we  actually  do. 

Society,  then,  is  not  a collection  of  like 
units,  but  of  units  which  are  constantly  and 
necessarily  unlike.  This  is  not  a political 
proposition,  but  a simple  statement  of  bio- 
logical fact  : the  species  of  animal  called  man 
has  so  high  a degree  of  variability  that  (the 
superficial  opinion  of  the  bachelor  notwith- 
standing) no  two  human  individuals  are 
identical  at  birth.  That  is  a biological  truth, 
and  it  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  politician. 
Furthermore,  it  is  now  recognised  that  not 
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only  does  the  individual  differ  from  all  his 
j fellows,  but  his  differences  are  more  radical, 
and  he  is  much  less  plastic,  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  He  is  certainly  modifiable  by  his 
surroundings,  but  only  at  a cost. 

The  fact  of  variation,  it  may  be  said,  is 
the  biological  expression  of  the  fact  which 
we  call  individuality.  Now,  if  variation  or 
individuality  means  anything,  it  certainly 
means  that  the  same  environment  cannot  be 
equally  desirable  for  two  different  individuals. 
Since  every  human  being  differs  from  every 
other,  since  every  baby  and  child  differs  from 
every  other,  there  must  be,  could  it  but  be 
discovered,  a particular  environment  in  which 
his  particular  potentialities  for  happiness  and 
for  accomplishment  will  be  best  realised,  and 
in  which  his  undesirable  potentialities — for 
we  are  complex  creatures — will  be  most 
efficiently  checked.  This  is  a proposition 
based  upon  the  solid  ground  of  natural  fact, 
and  to  my  mind  it  seems  to  present  the 
fundamental  case  for  individualism  with 
something  like  finality.  On  the  other  hand. 
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the  collectivist  principle  must  necessarily 
stand,  if  it  is  to  stand  at  all,  upon  a demon- 
stration of  the  inherent  identity  of  human 
beings.  If  instead  of  this  indentity  there  be 
individual  variability,  the  collectivist  prin- 
ciple— as  we  have  already  seen — plainly  can- 
not make  for  the  greatest  future  happiness  of 
the  race^  for  it  tends  towards  the  suppression 
of  individuality,  and  therefore  towards  the 
obliteration  of  the  natural  function  of  varia- 
tion, which  is  to  provide  material  for  natural 
selection.  Anything  that  interferes  with 
the  natural  selection  of  variations,  interferes 
with  the  essential  factor  of  all  progress,  past, 
present,  and  to  come. 

But  our  more  immediate  business  now  is 
with  the  child,  and  with  the  present  happiness 
of  the  individual.  If  collectivism  be  opposed 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  race,  what  of  the 
individual  and  the  present  \ 

To  the  eyes  of  the  biologist  every  child  is 
just  a fresh  variation.  On  its  arrival  in  the 
world,  it  finds  itself  already  in  an  environment 
partly  determined  by  astronomical,  geological. 
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and  other  conditions  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  But  there  are  yet  other  conditions, 
such  as  lesson-books,  over  which  we  have 
control ; and  when  first  we  put  a lesson-book 
into  the  hand  of  a child,  we  are  supposed  to 
begin  its  education. 

Now,  as  a student  of  biology,  I will  venture 
to  propose  a definition  of  education  which  is 
new,  so  far  as  I know,  and  which  I hope  and 
believe  to  be  true  and  important.  Compre- 
hensively, so  as  to  include  everything  that 
must  be  included,  and  yet  without  undue 
vagueness,  I would  define  education  as  the 
provision  of  an  environment.  We  may  amplify 
this  proposition,  and  say  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vision of  a fit  environment  for  the  young  and 
foolish  by  the  elderly  and  wise.  It  has  really 
scarcely  anything  in  the  world  to  do  with 
my  trying  to  make  you  pay  for  the  teaching 
to  my  children  of  dogmas  which  I believe, 
and  you  deny.  It  neither  begins  nor  ends 
with  the  three  R’s  ; and  it  does  not  isolate 
from  that  whole  which  we  call  a human  being 
the  one  attribute  which  may  be  defined  as  the 
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intellectual  faculty.  It  is  the  provision  of  an 
environment,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  for 
the  whole  child,  physical,  mental,  and  moral. 
That  is  my  definition  of  education.  Now, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  object  of  education  ? 
In  providing  the  environment  — from  its 
mother’s  milk  to  moral  maxims  — for  our 
child,  what  do  we  seek  ? Some  may  say, 
to  make  him  a worthy  citizen  ; some  may 
say,  to  make  him  able  to  support  himself  ; 
some  may  say,  to  make  him  fit  to  bear  arms 
for  his  king  and  country  ; but  I will  give 
you  the  object  of  education  as  defined  by 
the  author  of  the  most  profound  and  wisest 
treatise  which  has  ever  been  written  upon 
the  subject — Plato,  Locke,  and  Milton  not 
forgotten.  “ To  prepare  us  for  complete 
living,”  says  Herbert  Spencer,  “ is  the  func- 
tion which  education  has  to  discharge.” 
The  great  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn  is 
how  to  live,  how  rightly  to  rule  conduct  in 
all  directions  under  all  circumstances  ; and 
it  is  to  that  end  that  we  must  direct  our- 
selves in  providing  an  environment  for  the 
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) child.  Education  is  the  provision  of  an  environ- 
\ ment^  the  function  of  which  is  to  prepare  for 
\ complete  living. 

Now,  the  first  fact  on  which  I would 
i insist  is  that,  if  what  has  been  said  regard- 
i ing  variations  be  true,  if  every  child  be  a 
i fresh  instance  of  variation,  if  no  two  children 
I be  identical,  then  for  each  child  there  must 
I be  provided,  in  an  ideal  state,  an  environ- 

I ment  suited  to  its  own  needs,  and  not  so 

' well  suited  to  those  of  any  other  — if  the 
) object,  complete  life,  is  to  be  attained. 

> Certainly  the  individual  is  modifiable  by 
[ his  surroundings,  but  there  is  only  one  direc- 
\ tion  in  which  modifications  can  be  established 
! so  that  the  utmost  may  be  obtained  of  which 
the  child  is  capable.  As  I have  said,  the 
child  is  much  less  plastic  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  An  unfit  environment  will  modify 
him,  certainly,  so  that,  for  instance,  you  may 
turn  the  child  that  might  have  made  an 
excellent  agricultural  labourer  into  a fifteenth- 
rate  clerk.  The  State  is  doing  this  as  fast 
as  it  can  all  over  most  civilised  countries 
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to-day.  The  child  is  plastic  in  this  sense  ; 
but  he  is  not  plastic  in  the  sense  that  as  much 
can  be  made  of  him  in  any  other  directions  as 
in  that  one  direction  for  which  his  individual 
characters  have  destined  him.  Provide  him 
with  any  but  the  precise  environment  fitted 
to  his  own  individual  characters — physical, 
mental,  and  moral — and  he  will  very  likely 
achieve  some  kind  and  measure  of  life,  but  it 
will  not  be  complete  life  ; it  may  be  well 
enough  in  its  way,  but  there  will  always  re- 
main the  might-have-been,  and  education  has 
not  perfectly  discharged  its  function  unless  it 
has  ensured  the  attainment  of  the  utmost  that 
was  possible  for  each  individual. 

It  is  an  admirable  word  this.  Education  ; 
there  is  real  insight  in  it  ; and  though  it 
was  used  in  its  present  sense  long  before 
modern  biology  came  into  existence,  long 
before  Lamarck  introduced  the  phrase  milieu 
environnant^  which  we  now  render  “ en- 
vironment,” yet  it  admirably  stands  the  test  of 
our  modern  biological  conceptions.  Liter- 
ally, education  is  a “ drawing-forth.”  If  a 
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living  thing  like  a child’s  mind  be  compared 
— as  it  cannot  without  much  qualification — 
to  a portmanteau,  education  consists  not  in 
packing  the  portmanteau,  but  in  unpacking  it. 
The  agent  of  the  process — the  actual  educer 
or  educator — is  the  environment  ; and  the 
fact  of  variation  teaches  us  that  that  which 
has  to  be  drawn  forth — the  contents  of  the 
trunk — is  different  in  each  individual  case. 
Admirable  though  the  word  is,  however, 
yet  it  is  not  quite  adequate,  for  the  child’s 
possessions  are  not  all  worthy.  He  has  in 
him  the  ape  and  tiger,  and  it  is  part  of  the 
business  of  education  to 

“ Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast. 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die,” 

as  Tennyson  said.  Thus  repression  must 
accompany  education  in  the  literal  sense — 
the  process  has  a negative  as  well  as  a 
positive  aspect.  Yet  here  also  individuality 
remains  as  a fact  to  be  dealt  with.  One 
child  is  “ shifty,”  another  bad-tempered. 
In  the  case  of  one  child,  what  we  must 
repress  is  the  ape,  in  another  it  is  the  tiger  ; 
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and  the  same  environment  will  not  effect 
this  service  for  both. 

We  are  thus  inevitably  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  system  of  education  which 
implies  the  provision  of  the  same  environ- 
ment for  all  children  can  possibly  be  re- 
garded as  perfect.  The  State,  in  our  day 
and  generation,  regards  it  as  its  duty  to  ensure 
the  education  of  the  child,  by  which  it 
understands  practically  the  intellectual  edu- 
cation alone,  and  in  such  a case  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  uniformity — that  blessed 
word,  uniformity.  It  is  true  that  when  one 
wishes  to  enter,  say,  the  medical  profession, 
one  has  to  pass  through  a certain  curriculum. 
There  are  certain  things  one  ought  to  know, 
and  certain  things  one  ought  to  be  able 
to  do.  But,  fortunately,  the  State  does  not 
take  everyone  by  the  collar  and  thrust  him 
into  a dissecting-room.  Those  who  have  to  go 
through  this  curriculum  are  first  selected  for 
it,  more  or  less  successfully  ; and  even  they, 
whilst  presumably  agreeing  in  certain  psycho- 
logical characters,  can  meet  the  needs  of  their 
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individual  variations  by  specialising,  one  in 
anatomy,  another  in  surgery,  another  in  ex- 
perimental physiology,  and  so  forth,  whilst 
others,  like  the  great  Italians  and  our  own 
Huxley  and  Darwin,  may  leave  medicine  for 
biology.  But  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned, 
the  State  does  take  it  by  the  collar  and  compels 
it  to  go  through  a uniform  curriculum,  the 
fitness  of  which  for  the  purposes  of  every 
individual  child  is  apparently  not  questioned. 
We  may  presume  that  when  these  curricula 
are  framed,  such  a question  never  arises. 
The  only  questions  are,  what  are  the  right 
things  to  teach  ? how  much  of  them  should 
be  taught  ? when  should  their  teaching  be 
begun  ? and  so  forth — it  being  assumed, 
first  of  all,  that  the  scholars  are  merely 
disembodied  minds,  having  neither  phy- 
sique, parts,  nor  passions  ; and  secondly, 
that  each  of  these  disembodied  minds  is 
identical  with  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  tabula 
rasa  of  Locke,  a smooth  tablet  without  any 
characters  save  impressibility,  upon  which 
certain  proper  things  are  forthwith  to  be 
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written.  In  the  first  place,  the  State  forgets 
— or  forgot  until  last  year — the  existence  of 
the  body,  and  of  quite  a host  of  psychical 
characters  apart  from  the  mere  intellect ; and 
in  the  second  place  it  forgets  that,  even  if  all 
the  rest  of  the  child  save  its  intellectual  faculty 
could  be  ignored,  yet  for  the  complete  life  of 
this  alone  its  own  fit  mental  environment  is 
required.  The  only  conceivable  ways,  I sup- 
pose, in  which  one  smooth  tablet  can  differ 
from  another,  are  in  area,  in  the  depth  to 
which  they  can  be  scored,  and  in  the  degree 
to  which  they  retain  what  has  been  written 
upon  them.  But  with  all  due  respect  to 
John  Locke — that  illustrious  student  of  edu- 
cation— there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  cosmos 
less  like  a tabula  rasa  than  the  mind  of  a 
child.  Those,  therefore,  who  arrange  cur- 
ricula for  an  ideal  child,  or  who  never  think 
about  the  child  at  all,  but  merely  about  the 
subjects  that  are  to  be  taught,  are  engaged  in 
a struggle  against  the  first  facts  of  human 
life — the  facts  of  individual  variation — and 
the  lamentable  consequences  of  their  delusion 
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are  observed  of  all  observers.  Completely 
ignoring  all  other  questions,  therefore,  as  to 
the  existence  and  rights  of  the  parent,  the 
matter  of  payment,  the  difficulty  of  religious 
dogma,  and  the  like,  we  must  condemn  State 
education  as  at  present  conceived,  if  only  on 
this  ground,  that  the  ideal  curriculum  for  any 
one  child,  supposing  it  could  be  framed,  would 
not  be  the  ideal  curriculum  for  any  other — 
no,  not  for  its  twin  brother.  For  every  child 
there  is  a natural  process  of  mental  evolution 
which  cannot  be  disturbed  without  injury. 
We  must  not  force  on  the  unfolding  mind 
our  artificial  forms,  but  must  recognise  in  the 
needs  of  the  child’s  mind  a law  of  supply  and 
demand,  to  which  we  must  conform,  the 
demand  never  being  precisely  the  same  in 
any  two  cases. 

Confining  ourselves,  then,  for  the  time, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  child’s  intellect, 
what  alternative  do  we  propose,  if  the 
establishment  of  a centrally  designed  cur- 
riculum, which  assumes  that  the  child’s 
mind  is  a blank  sheet  of  paper,  is  to  be 
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condemned  ? Let  us  frankly  admit  that  the 
ideal  is  unattainable  ; but  as  frankly  that 
that  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should 
not  seek  to  attain  it.  How  near  thereto 
may  we  go  ? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  if  my  contentions 
are  correct,  we  can  no  longer  content  our- 
selves with  uniformity  in  our  curriculum. 
Uniformity  is  for  the  uniform,  not  for  the 
variable  ; and  variation  is  a fact  which  we 
can  neither  alter  nor  safely  ignore.  There 
may  be  in  our  minds  a type  of  the  ideal 
man  to  which  we  would  have  every  child 
conform.  There  is  none  such  in  my  mind  ; 
my  ideal  man  would  have  to  have  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  of  Newton  and  of  Spencer, 
would  have  to  be  able  to  write  an  Eroica 
Symphony,  to  be  a hero,  a martyr,  and  a 
saint,  and  make  a thousand  runs  and  take 
a hundred  wickets  in  a season  — these 
amongst  a myriad  other  things.  The  ideal 
man  would  have  to  be  a thousand  men 
rolled  into  one  ; but  even  if  we  could  frame 
an  attainable  ideal  of  a man.  Nature  sees  to 
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it  that  by  the  provision  of  no  environment 
w^hatever  can  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  be  made 
to  conform  to  it.  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tree  is  inclined  : that  must  be  granted.  Your 
environment  may  incline  the  tree,  but  it  will 
not  alter  its  species.  Tom  may  be  an  in- 
clined or  perverted  Tom,  but  he  will  never 
be  a Dick.  Men  do  not  gather  figs  of 
thistles,  and  if  you  seek  to  do  so,  you  will 
only  ensure  the  obtaining  of  inferior  thistles. 
You  will  do  better  to  aim  at  good  thistles — 
they  have  their  own  use. 

Against  all  the  foregoing  there  may  be 
urged  the  objection  that  it  is  doctrinaire  ; 
that  whilst  the  fact  of  variation  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  individual  treatment 
of  each  child’s  individuality  may  be  un- 
questioned, yet  we  have  to  look  at  what  is 
practicable.  But  the  first  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  an  ideal  is  the  recognition  of 
it  and  of  its  worth.  Could  the  ideal  be 
attained,  the  individual  and  the  State  alike 
would  benefit,  for  the  character  of  the  whole 
is  dependent  upon  the  worth  of  the  units  ; and 
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the  provision  of  the  unique  and  fit  environ- 
ment for  each  new  and  unique  personality 
is  the  only  conceivable  means  by  which  its 
full  worth  can  be  attained. 

Even  whilst  falling  short  of  this  ideal,  we 
can  at  least  do  something  by  renouncing 
once  and  for  all  the  principle  of  Procrustes. 
Our  children  are  of  different  lengths,  and  if 
they  are  all  to  be  adapted  to  the  same  bed, 
there  are  but  few  who  will  not  suffer  ; and 
we  may  even  lay  down  the  proposition  that 
those  will  suffer  most  who  are  the  most 
variable,  and  whose  potentiality,  where  the 
variations  are  worthy,  is  therefore  the 
highest.  If  we  are  to  have  State  education 
at  all  — a question  which  I must  beg  for 
the  nonce  — we  must  abandon  the  idea  of 
uniformity. 

And  this,  at  least,  might  surely  be  done. 
We  may  admit  that — there  being  exceptions 
to  this  as  to  every  generalisation  that  deals 
with  living  things — we  may  admit  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  children  may 
tread  the  same  educational  path,  may  be 
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subjected  to  the  same  environment,  for  a 
time  at  least.  In  accordance  with  the 
general  law  of  evolution,  immature  indi- 
viduals more  nearly  resemble  one  another 
than  do  adult  individuals,  and  so,  for  a time, 
a common  environment  may  fit  nearly  all. 
Let  us  examine  this  proposition  in  relation 
to  the  kinds  of  environment. 

The  physical  environment  that  is  fit  for 
one  child  is  also  fit,  within  the  narrowest 
of  limits,  for  every  other.  On  this  score, 
indeed,  there  are  scarcely  any  variations  to 
consult.  Fresh  air,  sunshine,  good  food, 
warmth,  cleanliness,  exercise,  due  repose — 
these,  indeed,  may  be  meted  out  to  all  with 
an  undiscriminating  hand,  until  the  very  last 
day  of  their  tutelage. 

And  for  a time,  as  I have  said,  the  mental 
environment  may  be  uniform,  but  only  for 
a very  short  time  ; and  this  raises  a most 
important  question,  in  answering  which,  as 
in  so  many  other  instances,  the  State  has 
erred.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  but 
superfluous  task  to  indict  the  State  in  regard 
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to  its  treatment  of  the  child,  by  rehearsing 
a selection  of  its  more  salient  mistakes.  But 
this  one  will  serve  as  a sample  of  them. 
What  is  really  meant  by  mental  education  ? 
The  State’s  definition  is  practically  confined 
to  the  printed  book.  The  State  is  eager  to 
begin  the  mental  education  of  the  child  as 
soon  as  possible,  and,  under  the  curious 
delusion  that  this  cannot  be  begun  until  the 
book  is  utilised,  the  State  is  willing  to  under- 
take the  elementary  education  of  the  child 
at  the  tender  age  of  three  years.  Spencer’s 
little  treatise  is  put,  I believe,  into  the  hands 
of  every  State  teacher  in  France,  so  that 
there,  at  least,  the  delusion  may  scarcely 
flourish  that  the  mind  of  a child  can  undergo 
no  development  until  it  begins  to  learn  its 
alphabet.  But  no  one  who  has  ever  really 
observed  a child  can  share  such  a delusion  ; 
and  once  we  are  disabused  of  it,  we  may  be 
the  readier  to  observe  the  utterly  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  premature  education  to 
which  so  many  of  our  unfortunate  children 
have  been  and  are  being  subjected.  Regard- 
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less  of  the  fact  that  an  environment  fitted  to 
develop  the  mind  at  such  a tender  age  can 
be  provided  without  books  or  any  apparatus 
that  the  stupid  recognise  as  educational,  we 
have  hitherto  encouraged  the  school  attend- 
ance of  tots  of  three.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion lately  intended  to  withdraw  its  grants 
for  the  education  of  children  between  three 
and  five,  but  the  present  Government  has 
rescinded  that  intention.  At  the  age  of 
five  the  children  must  go  to  school.  In 
Japan  and  in  Switzerland — which  share,  I 
suppose,  with  Scotland  the  distinction  of 
being  the  best  educated  countries  in  the 
world  — the  earliest  school-age  is  seven. 
Again  I propose  to  beg  the  great  question 
whether  the  State  should  undertake  the  edu- 
cation of  a child,  even  at  this  or  any  other 
age  ; but  I do  most  strenuously  maintain  that, 
if  the  State  is  to  undertake  this  piece  of 
■ business  at  all,  the  age  of  seven  is  the  very 
earliest  that  can  be  agreed  upon. 

The  objections  to  premature  State  inter- 
ference with  the  child  are  many  and  various. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  fact — irrelevant, 
I admit,  to  the  individualist  contention — that, 
as  Medical  Officers  of  Health  are  pointing 
out  all  over  the  country,  the  herding  to- 
gether of  children  at  the  most  susceptible 
ages  is  a very  important  factor  in  the  spread 
of  infectious  disease.  The  terrible  mortality 
from  whooping-cough  and  measles — the 
measure  of  which  is  unfortunately  unrecog- 
nised by  most  of  us — would  unquestionably 
be  diminished  almost  beyond  recognition 
if,  at  least,  we  adopted  the  minimum  school- 
age  of  Switzerland  and  Japan.  Our  method 
of  preference,  however,  which  may  doubt- 
less be  defended  as  making  the  best  or  the 
second  best  of  a bad  job,  is  to  multiply 
doctors  and  nurses  for  the  inspection  of  the 
children — a step  which  is  humanitarian  in 
its  immediate  consequences,  but  seems  to  me 
to  lead  to  perilous  places. 

The  second  objection  to  premature  State 
interference  with  the  child,  though  possibly 
of  no  greater  practical  importance,  is  at 
least  as  important. 
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It  is  that,  though  the  mental  development 
of  the  child  during  the  first  septennium  is 
of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance  and 
magnitude,  yet  it  is  most  disastrous  to 
attempt  to  “ educate  ” a child  at  three  or 
four — the  word  educate  being  here  used  in 
the  almost  imbecile  use  of  ordinary  speech. 

The  attempt  is  demonstrably  disastrous. 
It  is  the  constant  experience  of  observant 
teachers — and  the  assertion  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  recent  reports  of  the  women 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Education  De- 
partment — that  the  child  whose  literary 
education  has  thus  been  prematurely  com- 
menced is  rapidly  outstripped  by  the  child 
who  begins  at  the  later  age.  Not  only  do 
we  present  to  the  tiny  mind  a diet  which  it 
is  unfitted  to  digest,  just  as  the  ignorant 
mother  gives  starch-containing  infant  foods 
to  her  baby  ; not  only  is  the  diet  wasted, 
but  it  injures  the  organ  to  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. The  starch  often  kills  the  baby, 
and  the  premature  education  often  goes  far 
to  destroy  the  child’s  mind.  The  child  has 
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a thousand  desirable  mental  interests,  as  its 
delightful  curiosity  demonstrates,  but  we 
regard  its  curiosity  as  a nuisance,  and  present 
to  it  that  concerning  which  it  is  as  yet  un- 
fitted to  be  curious.  Abundant  experience 
is  showing  that  the  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  Greek  in  later  years.  The  boy  who 
starts  Latin  at  ten  and  Greek  at  twelve, 
takes  naturally  to  these  splendid  languages, 
and  rapidly  outstrips  his  fellow  on  whom 
they  were  prematurely  thrust. 

If  we  desire  to  support,  on  other  grounds 
than  those  of  experience,  the  proposition 
that  a child  should  not  begin  its  literary  edu- 
cation till  the  age  of  seven,  we  can  easily,  if 
superfluously,  be  satisfied.  Embryologists  tell 
us  that  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human 
brain  is  not  complete  until  about  the  age  of 
seven  years.  Thereafter  the  brain  becomes 
larger  and  doubtless  undergoes  subtle  physical 
changes  corresponding  to  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  ; but  until  that  age  the 
obvious  internal  structure  of  the  brain,  such 
as  any  anatomist  can  recognise,  is  incom- 
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plete  ; and  it  is  the  highest  area  of  the 
brain,  that  part  which  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  muscular  movement  or  with  any 
sensations,  or  with  any  merely  physical 
functions  whatever,  that  is  found  to  be  the 
last  to  develop.  Thus  embryology  confirms 
experience  in  its  condemnation  of  the  present 
fashion  in  which  the  State  lays  its  heavy  and 
deforming  fingers  upon  the  developing  mind. 
I am  always  sorry  to  hear  of  a child  that  can 
read  before  it  is  seven,  unless  I am  certain 
that  the  child  spontaneously  insisted  on  learn- 
ing— as,  I admit,  many  children  do. 

Someone  may  ask  me  how  a child  is  to 
be  educated  if  one  does  not  want  it  to  read 
until  it  is  seven.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed 
to  quote  from  myself  : — 

A child  not  yet  seven  may  be  taught  how 
to  articulate,  how  to  masticate,  how  to  sleep 
at  regular  intervals,  how  to  develop  a healthy 
and  trustworthy  appetite  ; may  be  taught  to 
love  the  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  living 
things  ; may  be  taught  sympathy  with  all 
that  feels  ; may  be  taught  obedience  it  is 
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as  easy  to  teach  obedience  to  a child  as  to  a 
well-bred  dog  ”)  ; may  be  taught  courtesy, 
and  the  schooling  of  its  emotions  ; may  be 
taught  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  and  the 
difference  between  a musical  note  that  is 
what  it  professes  to  be  and  one  that  is  flat 
or  sharp.  In  short,  during  these  years,  it 
is  possible  to  teach  a child  nearly  all  those 
things  in  which  its  seniors  are  so  woefully 
deficient.  And  if  the  foundations  of  these 
priceless  acquirements  are  not  now  laid,  they 
will  cost  far  more,  or  be  unpurchasable,  in 
later  years.  No  ! we  shall  not  be  “gravelled 
for  lack  of  matter”  during  these  seven  years, 
and  if  we  were,  we  might  do  worse,  I think, 
even  as  educationists,  than  follow  the  advice 
of  Rosalind,  and  “ take  occasion  to  kiss.” 
I do  not  think  the  love  of  its  elders  an 
entirely  insignificant  part  of  the  child’s 
environment. 

It  is  in  the  recognition  of  these  require- 
ments and  many  more  that  we  reach  the 
third  objection  to  premature  State  interfer- 
ence with  the  child — an  objection  which  is 
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more  positively  relevant  than  these  others 
to  the  doctrine  of  individualism.  It  is  that 
such  interference,  nominally  on  the  child’s 
behalf,  has  far  more  disastrous  consequences 
than  merely  its  exposure  to  infection  or  to 
mental  indigestion.  It  is  that  this  is  inter- 
ference with  that  all-important  part  of  the 
child’s  education  which  should  be,  and  can 
be — nay,  must  be — discharged  during  its  first 
septennium,  and  which  no  State  system  that 
ever  was  or  will  be  can  discharge  : that  part 
of  its  education  which  is  the  supreme  duty 
of  the  mother,  and  for  which  none  but  the 
maternal  heart  is  fitted. 

If  the  foregoing  be  true,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  future  of  any  State  is  secure  only 
in  so  far  as  it  recognises  and  attempts  to 
promote  the  individuality  of  the  child — 
the  child  who  thereby  will  be  best  fitted 
to  dignify  and  to  enjoy  the  liberty  and 
responsibility  which  in  full  measure  must 
afterwards  be  his.  But  perhaps  I may  add 
one  argument  pertaining,  if  not  to  the  child, 
at  least  to  the  filial  relation.  The  duty  of 
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the  parent  to  the  child,  encompassed  as  it  is 
by  the  most  powerful  biological  sanctions, 
is  surely  beyond  dispute.  The  theory  of 
organic  evolution  suffices  to  explain  the 
development  of  that  priceless  parental  in- 
stinct which  the  doctrine  of  individualism 
is  so  eminently  right  in  recognising.  For 
the  survival  and  success  of  the  race,  parental 
affection  was  necessary  ; not  so,  however, 
filial  affection.  So  far  as  the  success  of  the 
race  is  concerned,  the  aged,  including  the 
aged  parent,  have  hitherto  been  of  little 
account.  In  future  times  we  may  hope 
that  they  may  become  of  more  and  more 
account,  in  virtue  of  their  wisdom  and 
experience  ; but  otherwise  their  work  is 
done,  and  thus  there  has  been  no  definite 
method  of  selection  by  which  the  filial 
instinct  has  tended  to  be  strengthened.  The 
parental  instinct  is  of  supreme  “ survival- 
value,”  to  use  the  biologists’  phrase.  The 
race  that  had  it  not  could  not  survive  ; but 
the  filial  instinct  has  scarcely  any  survival- 
value,  if  any  at  all,  and  so  we  find  that,  as 
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Herbert  Spencer  lamented,  our  common 
morality  is  conspicuously  deficient  in  what 
he  calls  “ filial  beneficence.”  “ The  last  to 
show  itself,”  he  says,  “ among  the  bonds 
which  hold  the  family  together — the  care 
of  parents  by  offspring — is  the  one  which 
has  most  room  for  increase.  With  the 
strengthening  of  intellectual  and  moral  sym- 
pathy, the  latter  days  of  life  will  be  smoothed 
by  a greater  filial  care,  reciprocating  the 
greater  parental  care  bestowed  in  earlier 
life.” 

Here,  then,  for  the  child  of  a larger 
growth  is  a duty  which,  though  of  little 
direct  value  to  the  race^  is  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  aged,  and  of  incalculable  moral 
worth  to  the  child  himself.  Now,  in  Japan, 
which  has  a much  larger  population  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  there  are  some  thirty 
thousand  paupers.  We  yearly  relieve  about 
three-quarters  of  a million,  more  or  less. 
But  Japan  is  a country  of  ancestor  wor- 
shippers, and  ancestor  worship  encourages 
the  filial  attitude.  In  that  country  the 
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young  man  puts  aside  from  his  first  wage- 
earning days  a quantum  towards  the  future 
support  of  his  aged  parents.  Everywhere 
in  that  remarkable  land  this  is  recognised 
as  a foremost  duty  which  no  respectable  son 
can  omit,  and  this  goes  very  far  to  account 
for  the  fact  that,  whilst  we  have  one  pauper 
in  fifty,  they  have  one  in  fifteen  hundred 
or  so. 

Serious  as  is  the  need  for  a fresh  re- 
cognition of  the  filial  duty,  the  State  is 
taking  steps  to  interfere,  in  this  most  im- 
portant respect,  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
child,  and  is  thereby  assuredly  prejudicing 
its  own  security.  With  a nice  sense  of 
consistency,  the  State  is  doing  its  best,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  parental  irresponsibility,  whilst  it  now 
proposes,  by  balancing  old-age  pensions 
against  free  education  and  the  like,  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  filial  irresponsibility, 
which  is  in  no  need,  alas  ! of  such  support. 
It  says  to  the  parent,  “ You  need  not  concern 
yourself  : we  will  look  after  your  child  ” ; 
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and  to  the  child,  “You  need  not  concern 
yourself  : we  will  look  after  your  aged 
parents.”  Furthermore,  the  State  interferes 
with  filial  duty  at  an  early  age,  as  when  it 
deprives  the  widow  of  the  domestic  help 
of  her  elder  children,  who  are  claimed  by 
their  “ education  ” so-called.  Says  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  words  which  I make  no  apology 
for  quoting  at  length  : — 

“ Let  it  be  seen  that  the  future  of  a nation 
depends  on  the  natures  of  its  units  ; that  their 
natures  are  inevitably  modified  in  adaptation 
to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed  ; 
that  the  feelings  called  into  play  by  these  con- 
ditions will  strengthen,  while  those  which  have 
diminished  demands  on  them  will  dwindle  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bettering  of  con- 
duct can  be  effected,  not  by  insisting  on 
maxims  of  good  conduct,  still  less  by  mere 
intellectual  culture,  but  only  by  that  daily 
exercise  of  the  higher  sentiments  and  repres- 
sion of  the  lower,  which  results  from  keeping 
men  [including  sons  and  daughters]  subor- 
dinate to  the  requirements  of  orderly  social 
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life — letting  them  suffer  the  inevitable  penal- 
ties of  breaking  these  requirements  and  reap 
the  benefits  of  conforming  to  them.  This 
alone  is  national  education.” 

“ Of  the  ends  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
legislator,  all  are  unimportant  compared 
with  the  end  of  character-making  ; and  yet 
character -making  is  an  end  wholly  un- 
recognised.” 

Either  the  State  is  very  far  wrong,  or  else 
the  great  individualist.  I leave  you  to  choose 
between  them. 


II 

THE  PARENT  AND  THE  STATE 

IN  the  preceding  lecture  of  this  series,  I 
attempted  to  assert  the  testimony  of  bio- 
logy to  the  individual — w^hose  individuality 
v^as  asserted  to  be  the  expression  of  the  fact 
which  the  biologist  calls  variation.  It  was 
further  asserted  that  variation  is  all-important 
for  the  future  of  the  race,  since  variations  and 
not  acquirements  are  transmitted  by  heredity, 
and  since  it  is  therefore  essential  that  natural 
selection — which  is  the  essential  factor  of  all 
valid  progress  — should  have  the  utmost 
freedom  in  its  choice  of  worthy  variations, 
which  in  virtue  of  heredity  will  tend  to 
be  perpetuated  in  the  race. 

Now,  in  proceeding  to  discuss  the  parent 
and  the  State,  I would  first  seek  to  observe 
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the  manner  in  which  the  propositions  of  my 
previous  lecture — which,  as  the  members  of 
the  Association  will  remember,  was  delivered 
from  the  biological  standpoint — cause  the 
biologist,  with  the  would-be  impartial  eye 
of  science,  to  look  upon  the  parent : for  just 
as  he  has  his  own  estimate  of  the  child, 
differing  in  some  ways  from  that  of  the  lay- 
man, so  he  has  his  own  characteristic  estimate 
of  the  parent. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  Tennyson’s 
assertion  of  Nature  : 

“ So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 

So  careless  of  the  single  life  ” ; 

and  there  is  certainly  a sense  in  which  this 
is  a half-truth.  Nature  is  certainly  not  an 
individualist  in  the  sense  that  she  is  prepared 
to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  “single  life”  ; 
nevertheless  she  has  an  immense  interest  in 
individuals ; in  the  previous  lecture  we  saw 
her  reason.  If  for  the  moment  we  may  per- 
sonify her  and  use  a figure  of  speech  which 
is,  I admit,  philosophically  indefensible,  we 
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may  say  that  it  is  ever  her  purpose  to  choose, 
to  select,  those  individuals  which  seem  best 
fitted  for  her  supreme  end — amplitude  and 
efficiency  of  life.  Thus  we  saw  why  varia- 
tions— that  is  to  say,  individuality — must 
be  encouraged,  since  otherwise  we  tend  to 
narrow  the  field  of  natural  selection.  In- 
dividuals tend  to  transmit  their  individual 
characters  in  so  far  as  these  are  inborn, 
and  thus  the  advance  of  living  species  is 
accomplished.  These,  of  course,  are  the 
veriest  biological  commonplaces. 

Thus,  if  we  take  large  views,  as  Nature  does, 
we  must  necessarily  divide  the  individuals  of 
any  generation  into  two  groups,  of  immeasur- 
ably different  importance  — the  parents  and 
the  non-parents.  Nature  believes,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  laws  of  heredity,  and  it  is  her  interest  to 
determine  which  individuals  shall  belong  to 
which  group.  For  the  non-parents  she,  so  to 
speak — ‘‘  careless  of  the  single  life  ” — recks 
little  or  nothing.  Her  supreme  interest  is 
with  those  chosen  individuals  upon  whose 
characters  and  behaviour,  as  upon  no  other 
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factor  in  the  universe,  the  whole  future  of  the 
race  depends. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  parent  depends 
upon  two  circumstances — the  heredity  and 
the  environment  which  he  determines  for  his 
child.  In  the  first  place,  it  depends  upon  causes 
which,  once  he  is  chosen  for  the  parental 
function,  are  outside  his  volition  ; and,  in  the 
second  place,  upon  causes  with  which  his 
volition  should  be  supremely  concerned. 
Beyond  his  volition  are  the  facts  of  heredity. 
Once  it  is  decreed  that  he  is  to  become  a 
parent,  this  factor  will  take  its  own  course, 
being,  as  practically  all  students  of  heredity 
are  now  agreed,  uncontrollable,  unmodifiable 
by  any  human  science  or  art.  Even  if  this 
is  not  completely  true,  it  is  so  nearly  so  as 
to  be  accepted  for  practical  purposes.  But, 
secondly,  the  importance  of  the  parent  depends 
upon  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  natural 
state,  the  environment  of  his  child  is  in  pre- 
eminent measure  determined  by  him.  In  the 
last  lecture  I endeavoured — when  defining 
education  as  the  provision  of  an  environment 
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— to  show  the  all  but  immeasurable  import- 
ance of  this  function  — this  parental  func- 
tion, as  I maintain  it  to  be.  Let  us  now 
I consider,  in  further  detail,  the  natural  import- 
: ance  of  the  parent  in  these  two  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  all-important, 
the  facts  of  heredity  being  what  they  are, 
to  recognise  that  every  means  which  will 
[ facilitate  the  natural  selection  of  the  best 
parents  is  of  the  utmost  value.  Such  means 
; are  already  known  to  Nature,  as  we  have 

\ seen,  and  they  are  in  operation  in  every 

! society  to-day.  If  we  compare  the  death- 
I rate  amongst  married  and  unmarried  persons, 

' we  find  that  the  former  have  the  advantage. 

Hence  foolish  people,  whom  I would  not  let 
I loose  amongst  the  cricket  averages,  so  inno- 
► cent  are  they  of  any  statistical  criticism,  have 
[ inferred  that  marriage  tends  towards  health. 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  does  not,  or 
that  it  does  ; but  I am  absolutely  certain  of 
the  correctness  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  explana- 
tion of  the  discrepancy  in  the  death-rates. 
The  truth  is  that  selection  has  already  taken 
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place  before  the  married  are  submitted  for  our 
study.  On  the  average,  the  married  man — to  | 

whom  we  may  confine  ourselves,  since  the  | 
case  is  similar  with  his  mate — was  selected,  as 
against  the  bachelor,  for  one  or  more  of  such 
qualities  as  good  looks,  athletic  powers,  good  \ 
spirits  and  temper,  energy,  industry,  and 
intelligence  enabling  him  to  command  the 
necessary  income,  various  characters  or  ac-  \ 
complishments — ultimately  depending  upon  | 
individual  variation — which  make  him  dis-  | 
tinguished  and  interesting  to  the  other  sex,  | 
and  which  are  nearly  all  practically  dependent  I 
on  physical  stamina.  | 


superior  longevity,  viz.  that  marriage  selec-  ^ 
tion  tends  to  select  good  health.  Now,  if 
for  the  nonce  we  take  marriage  as  equivalent 
to  parenthood,  we  see  that  various  natural 
processes,  which  we  may  conveniently  sum 
up  by  the  term  sexual  selection,  are  already 
serving  Nature’s  purpose,  which  is  to  choose 
the  best  individuals  as  the  parents  of  the  | 
coming  generation.  Now,  it  may  be  posi-  | 
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tively  laid  down  that  any  process  which 
makes  for  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of 
such  selection,  makes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
race  from  the  next  generation  onwards.  On 
the  contrary,  every  device  (save  that  necessary 
device  of  marriage,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
in  our  next  lecture)  that  interferes  with  sexual 
or  any  other  form  of  natural  selection  of 
parents  is  to  be  condemned. 

Collectivist  restrictions  on  marriage  have 
been  familiar  from  the  earliest  times,  being 
more  prominent  the  further  back  we  go,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule  that  the 
progress  of  society  is  from  collectivism 
towards  individualism.^  For  instance,  there 
is  exogamy,  the  rule  that  one  must  marry 
outside  one’s  tribe  or  clan  ; endogamy,  the 
rule  that  one  must  marry  inside  one’s  tribe 
or  clan  ; taboo  in  its  countless  forms — all 
interfering  with  the  natural  choice  of  the 
individual  in  marriage  ; laws  of  celibacy,  pro- 

1 We  may  turn  to  Japan  for  a thousand  lessons,  but  even 
its  lover,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  came  to  see  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  its  collectivism — a state  fit  only  for  low  societies 
of  men,  or  those  of  bees  and  the  social  insects  in  general. 
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hibiting  the  marriage  of  various  persons  and 
classes,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  law  of  celi- 
bacy in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which 
my  distinguished  friend,  Mr  Francis  Galton, 
thinks  to  have  worked  such  loss  to  the  world 
by  prohibiting  the  parenthood  of  the  select 
for  many  centuries  — those  whose  finer 
mental  powers  selected  them  for  the  priest- 
hood, whereby  those  powers  were  deprived 
of  any  chance  of  transmission  ; laws  of  caste, 
as  we  find  them  in  many  Eastern  countries  ; 
and  a host  besides.  Every  one  of  these  inter- 
ferences with  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
has  been  supported  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  State.  None  of  them  has  the  smallest 
biological  sanction. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many 
artificial  and  essentially  collectivist  devices 
which  aimed  and  still  aim  at  the  encourage- 
ment of  marriage  with  a view  to  parenthood 
— devices  most  commonly  invented  in  the 
interests  of  militarism,  the  growing  popula- 
tion being  regarded  simply  as  food  for 
powder.  With  the  more  direct  of  these. 
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as  seen  in  the  past,  I need  not  deal  ; but 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  very  carefully 
certain  contemporary  devices  which  interfere 
with  natural  and  salutary  processes.  Take 
France,  for  instance  ; take  any  country 
where  the  State  offers  to  parentage  en- 
couragement of  an  essentially  artificial  kind. 
For  the  sake  of  argument  the  particular 
species  of  encouragement  does  not  matter  ; 
it  may  take  a large  number  of  forms,  most 
of  which  are  ultimately  equivalent  to  a tax 
on  bachelors  : the  actual  offer  of  a bonus 
per  child,  free  education,  an  avowed  tax  on 
bachelors,  and  so  on. 

Now,  as  a biologist  I take  exception  to 
any  device  which  proposes  to  cajole  into 
parentage  anyone  who  would  otherwise  fail 
to  perform  this  function.  In  general,  I 
believe  those  individuals  to  be  the  fittest 
parents  who  have  the  natural,  spontaneous, 
unforced  desire  to  become  parents.  Cer- 
tainly to  become  a parent  for  the  sake  of 
“ cash  down  ” does  not  augur  well  for  the 
baby  when  the  cash  is  spent.  Holding  as  I 
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do  that  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  for 
fit  parentage  is  the  desire  to  attain  to  it  for 
its  own  sweet  sake,  I protest  against  any 
measures,  all  of  collectivist  nature,  which 
seek  to  confuse  the  issue  by  the  introduction 
of  any  motive  State-supplied  — whilst  the 
sole  worthy  motive,  the  only  one  which  will 
have  satisfactory  consequences,  is  the  love 
of  children.  Much  though  one  may  sympa- 
thise with  the  struggling  father  of  a family, 
or  feel  inclined  to  welcome  a tax  on  the 
really  selfish  bachelor,  yet  we  cannot  expect 
any  but  disastrous  consequences  to  ensue 
from  any  application  of  the  principle  that 
the  State  should  take  upon  itself  the  duties 
to  which — assuming  him  to  be  sane  and  well 
— a father  has  rendered  himself  liable.  The 
father’s  liability  is  clearer  to-day,  perhaps, 
than  ever  before.  We  have  now  freely  to 
recognise  the  extremely  important  fact  that 
parentage  is  not  the  result  of  Providence  or 
chance.  Our  falling  birth-rate  is  the  subject 
for  many  bewailings,  not  the  least  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  recent  extraordinary 
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: outburst  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  All  who 

. subscribe  to  the  religion  of  the  intellect  must 
: believe  that  the  knowledge  to  which  he 

referred  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  man- 
i kind,  in  its  tendency  to  restrict  parentage  to 
J those  who  are  deliberately  willing  to  under- 
1 take  the  responsibilities  which  it  implies, 
s and  who  have  that  temperament  which, 
1 making  them  love  children,  tends  also  to 
I make  them  fit  to  have  them.  But  such 
I restriction  of  parentage  to  the  fittest  cannot 
[ be  adequately  achieved  in  the  presence  of 
; any  collectivist  measures,  seeking,  as  I have 
I said,  to  bolster  up  or  supplement  by  un- 
' worthy  motives  the  one  motive  that  we 
1 may  call  worthy.  I will  read  you  two 
quotations  from  The  Study  of  Sociology  — 
quotations  which  acquire  a new  emphasis 
in  consequence  of  certain  necessary  qualifi- 
cations, as  we  read  them  to-day,  when  the 
knowledge  to  which  I have  referred  is 
rapidly  becoming  universal  : — 

“By  way  of  checking  recklessness,  and 
discouraging  improvident  marriages,  and 
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raising  the  conception  of  duty,  we  are 
diffusing  the  belief  that  it  is  not  the  con- 
cern of  parents  to  fit  their  children  for  the 
business  of  life,  but  that  the  nation  is 
bound  to  do  this.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
tacit  enunciation  of  the  marvellous  doctrine 
that  citizens  are  not  responsible  individually 
for  the  bringing-up,  each  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, but  that  these  same  citizens  incorporated 
into  a society,  are  each  of  them  responsible 
for  the  bringing  - up  of  everybody  else’s 
children.  The  obligation  does  not  fall  upon 
A in  his  capacity  of  father,  to  rear  the 
minds  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  his  offspring ; 
but  in  his  capacity  of  citizen,  there  does 
fall  on  him  the  obligation  of  mentally  rear- 
ing the  offspring  of  B,  C,  D,  and  the  rest  ; 
who  similarly  have  their  direct  parental 
obligations  made  secondary  to  their  indirect 
obligation  to  children  not  their  own.”  “ Pre- 
sently it  will  be  seen,”  Spencer  goes  on, 
writing  thirty  years  ago,  “ that,  since  good 
bodily  development,  as  well  as  good  mental 
development,  is  a pre-requisite  to  good  citi- 
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zenship  (for  without  it  the  citizen  cannot 
maintain  himself,  and  so  avoid  wrong-doing), 
society  is  responsible  also  for  the  proper 
feeding  and  clothing  of  children ; indeed, 
in  school-board  discussions,  there  is  already 
an  occasional  admission  that  no  logically 
defensible  halting-place  can  be  found  be- 
tween the  two.  And  so  we  are  progressing 
towards  the  wonderful  notion,  here  and 
there  finding  tacit  expression,  that  people 
are  to  marry  when  they  feel  inclined, 
and  other  people  are  to  take  the  conse- 
quences.” ^ 

Observe  the  last  sentence,  People  are  to 
marry  when  they  feel  inclined,  and  other 
people  are  to  take  the  consequences.”  Upon 
this  we  must  now  make  the  important  com- 
ment that,  if  not  to-day  then  to-morrow,  the 
consequences  of  marriage  will  be  universally 
under  human  control.  When  this  is  every- 
where recognised,  the  responsibility  incurred 
by  every  father  will  be  more  clearly  defined 
than  ever.  His  neighbours — or  the  State, 

^ The  Study  of  Sociology^  p.  369. 
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if  you  please — will  know,  and  will  act  on 
the  knowledge,  that  this  man  deliberately, 
knowingly,  intentionally  caused  a child  of 
his  to  be  brought  into  the  world.  When 
the  deliberate  paternal  intention  may  be  thus 
assumed  in  the  case  of  every  new  baby,  the 
inevitable  and  inalienable  nature  of  a father’s 
responsibilities  may  become  more  clearly 
recognised. 

When  the  State  takes  upon  itself  the  care 
of  a child,  it  may  have  many  motives.  It 
may  have,  in  the  case  of  a male  child,  for 
instance,  the  motive  that  this  is  a potential 
soldier  ; but  the  only  motive  which  I pro- 
pose to  recognise  at  all  is  the  humanitarian 
motive — the  only  one  which  will  stand  the 
criticism  of  the  moralist.  Here,  then,  is  a 
child  whose  father  is  able-bodied,  and  yet 
this  child  may  be  in  need  : what  is  the  State 
to  do  ? Let  us  say  that  the  child  is  hungry. 
Well,  all  the  “-isms”  notwithstanding,  I am 
prepared  to  say  that  no  child  should  be 
allowed  to  hunger  ; but  I will  go  further, 
and  say  that  this  proposition  is  strictly  com- 
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patible  with  the  most  consistent  individual- 
ism. There  are  only  too  many  forms  of 
charity  which  are  open  to  grave  criticism  on 
individualist  grounds.  Their  immediate  re- 
sults are  undoubtedly  humanitarian  in  greater 
or  less  measure.  The  object  and  the  obvious 
result  of  the  municipal  milk  depot  or  the 
school  breakfast  are  undoubtedly  humani- 
tarian. When  individualists  criticise  such 
measures,  many  people  whose  kind  hearts 
we  all  respect  declare  that  we  are  preaching 
inhumanity  ; but  here  let  me  protest,  once 
and  for  all,  against  that  perversion  of  in- 
dividualist doctrine  which  asserts  that  we 
deny  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  needy.  Here 
and  there  the  individualist  may  even  have  as 
warm  a heart  as  his  critics.  Only  perversity 
or  stupidity  can  confuse  individualism  with 
pure  egoism — an  assertion  of  the  doctrine, 
“ Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.”  Pure  egoism  implies 
absolute  licence.  Remembering  Ruskin’s 
admirable  distinction  between  the  words,  we 
may  say  that,  in  the  place  of  the  licence  of 
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the  past,  individualism  asserts  the  need  for 
liberty^  which,  I suppose,  is  licence  qualified 
by  responsibility  : and  amongst  our  respon- 
sibilities are  those  which  are  enjoined  on  us 
by  the  supreme  law  of  love.  No  political 
or  sociological  theory  which  seeks  to  con- 
trovert that  law  can  earn  anything  but  con- 
tempt from  the  biologist,  who  knows  the 
part  which  love  has  played  in  the  making  of 
man.  Untold  geological  ages  have  passed 
since  absolute  licence,  pure  egoism,  was 
successful  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  On 
the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  not  only  is 
individualism  not  identical  with  egoism,  but 
it  is  compatible  with,  and  directs  our  search 
for,  the  truest  and  most  effective,  because  the 
most  far-sighted  altruism. 

In  caring  for  the  needy  child,  whether  in 
one  way  or  another,  we  must  look  beyond 
merely  the  first  link  in  the  endless  chain 
of  consequences.  For  instance,  the  parental 
duties  are  of  the  utmost  moral  value  for  the 
parent.  Suppose  then  that,  hastily  seeking 
to  care  for  the  needy  mind  of  a child,  and 
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not  seeking  to  discriminate  in  the  applica- 
tion of  our  charity,  we  undertake  the  early 
education,  so-called,  of  a man’s  children. 
Says  Herbert  Spencer  : — “ The  parental 
relation  strengthens  from  hour  to  hour  the 
habit  of  postponing  immediate  ease  and 
egoistic  pleasure  to  the  altruistic  pleasure 
obtained  by  furthering  the  welfare  of  off- 
spring. There  is  a frequent  subordination 
of  the  claims  of  self  to  the  claims  of  fellow- 
beings  ; and  by  no  other  agency  can  the 
practice  of  this  subordination  be  so  effectu- 
ally secured.  Not,  then,  by  a decreased, 
but  by  an  increased,  sense  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility is  self-control  to  be  made  greater 
and  recklessness  to  be  checked.  And  yet 
the  policy  now  so  earnestly  and  undoubtingly 
pursued  is  one  which  will  inevitably  dimin- 
ish the  sense  of  parental  responsibility. 
This  all-important  discipline  of  parents’ 
emotions  is  to  be  weakened,  that  children 
may  get  reading  and  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy more  generally  than  they  would 
otherwise  do.  A superficial  intellectualisa- 
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tion  is  to  be  secured  at  the  cost  of  a deep- 
seated  demoralisation.’’  ^ 

In  such  a case  our  humanitarianism  has 
cheated  itself  of  its  end.  There  is  no  need 
here  to  insist  on  any  more  of  the  countless 
instances  in  which  it  is  said  that  indi- 
vidualist teaching  is  in  conflict  with  humani- 
tarianism— whilst,  in  reality,  it  points  the 
way  towards  the  attainment  of  results  long 
sought,  but  hitherto  unattained,  by  the 
humanitarian  who  never  thinks  beyond  the 
first  step. 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  case  of  the 
hungry  child — the  case  of  the  sixty  thousand 
children  who,  it  is  declared,  go  inadequately 
fed  to  our  State  schools  in  London  every 
morning.  I may  quote  you  three  opinions 
as  to  our  duty.  One  is  that  of  Mr  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  the  distinguished  surgeon,  who 
has  eloquently  discoursed  upon  the  advantages 
of  what  he  calls  the  “ nationalisation  of  the 
child.”  Another  is  that  of  Sir  John  Gorst, 
who  agrees  that  these  children  must  be  fed, 

^ Study  of  Sociology^  p.  371. 
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but  who — despite  recent  misrepresentation 
of  his  opinions — has  declared  in  public,  and 
in  private  to  many  persons,  including  myself, 
that  the  parents  must  pay.  Intermediate 
between  these  two  opinions  is  that  of  Dr 
Macnamara,  who,  agreeing  with  everyone 
else  that  no  child  should  go  hungry,  says 
that  “ parents  who  can,  must  make  due 
provision  for  the  proper  feeding  of  their 
children  ; if  they  neglect  this  duty  as  the 
result  of  self-indulgence,  drink,  and  the  like, 
they  must  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  law.” 

Let  us  deal  first  with  Mr  Hutchinson. 
He  would  ask  no  questions  : the  children 
must  be  fed,  and  when  that  is  done  our  duty 
is  accomplished.  It  is  an  amazing  doctrine. 
One  would  think  that  the  food  dropped  into 
the  children’s  mouths  from  the  sky.  One 
would  think  that  it  is  not  morally  injurious  to 
a man  or  a woman  to  be  allowed  to  neglect 
an  imperative  duty.  One  would  think  that 
child  and  parent  lost  nothing,  immediately, 
and  in  time  to  come,  by  the  abolition  of 
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that  primal  relation  on  which  Nature  has 
set,  in  every  woman’s  bosom,  the  seal  of  her 
approval. 

I would  beseech  Mr  Hutchinson  and 
those  who  think  with  him  to  ponder  over 
the  quotations — with  their  context — which 
I have  just  read  you. 

Sir  John  Gorst’s  proposal  is  vastly  different. 
Once  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  hungry 
children,  and  that  hungry  children  must  be 
fed,  I fail  to  see  any  possible  objection,  indi- 
vidualist or  other,  to  Sir  John’s  proposal. 
This  is  not  an  academic  question  of  a 
hypothetical  world.  There  the  poor  shiver- 
ing children  are,  and  our  immediate  business 
is  to  do  as  Sir  John  proposes.  But  if  it  be 
the  function  of  the  State  to  preserve  justice, 
and  if  the  object  of  justice  be  to  preserve 
that  state  of  affairs  in  which  every  man  is 
free  to  do  that  which  he  wills,  provided  he 
infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other 
man — in  other  words,  if  justice  consists  in 
a due  balance  between  liberty  and  responsi- 
bility— then  we  must  deal  with  the  defaulting 
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parent.  This  is  not  necessarily  to  say  that 
we  are  to  imprison  him  or  to  show  ourselves 
vindictive  towards  him,  but  certainly  our 
duty  has  not  ended  when  we  have  fed  the 
child.  We  must  proceed  to  deal  with  his 
father — whether  as  a criminal  or  as  a debtor 
or  as  a patient,  I need  not  now  discuss. 

As  for  Dr  Macnamara’s  proposal — which 
I hope  I am  correctly  interpreting — it  seems 
to  me  to  be  imperfect  already,  and  certain  to 
become  more  imperfect  in  the  future,  when 
we  shall  be  free  to  regard  a man  as  deliber- 
ately and,  so  to  speak,  gratuitously  responsible 
for  the  occurrence  of  his  children.  I am  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  formula,  “ if  they 
neglect  this  duty  as  the  result  of  self-indul- 
gence, drink,  and  the  like.”  I should  rather 
say,  if  they  neglect  this  duty^  whilst  physically 
and  mentally  competent  to  perform  it.  Who 
on  earth  can  define  such  a term  as  self- 
indulgence  ? If  the  father  is  imbecile,  or 
diseased,  or  otherwise  incapable,  then  he, 
together  with  his  child,  is  a subject  for  our 
charity.  If  not,  he  is  responsible,  and  must 
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be  treated  as  such.  The  only  excuse  for 
neglect  of  this  duty  is  physical  or  mental 
inability  to  perform  it. 

Mr  Hutchinson  talks  of  nationalising  the 
child  ; but  Nature  is  not  mocked,  and  her 
hand  is  against  him.  In  the  most  amusing 
passage  of  his  Religio  Medici^  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  wished  it  were  possible  to  abolish 
Nature’s  methods  of  replenishing  the  race. 
He  described  Nature’s  “ way  to  perpetuate 
the  world  ” as  “ trivial  and  vulgar  ” ; but  he 
was  fortunate  to  live  to  an  age  when  he  was 
able  to  dismiss  this  early  book  of  his  in  very 
slighting  language.  In  the  context  Browne 
speculates  as  to  other  possibilities  of  repro- 
duction ; but  never  even  he  speculated  more 
idly.  Nature  has  decreed  that  parentage 
must  be  an  individual  matter.  You  may 
seek  to  nationalise  the  child,  but  you  will 
never  nationalise  parentage.  The  State  may 
try  to  play  the  paternal  and  maternal  or 
grand-maternal  role  ; but  I see  no  prospect 
of  any  official  apparatus  for  the  production 
of  babies — that  must  remain  the  affair  of 
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individuals,  and,  in  increasing  measure,  the 
affair  of  their  own  deliberate  volition.  With 
such  volition  responsibility  for  its  conse- 
quences is  necessarily  conjoined. 

I have  said  much  of  the  father  : what 
now  of  the  mother  ? The  State  is  without 
prospect  of  superseding  by  any  collective 
device  the  earlier  stages  of  her  individual 
effort,  but  it  is  now  seeking  in  many  ways 
to  supersede  her  in  so  far  as  her  duties 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  are  concerned. 
Heaven  knows,  there  is  need  for  action  of 
some  sort  ! Even  to-day  there  is  amongst 
us  an  appalling  and  unspeakably  horrible 
phenomenon  which  is  called  the  infantile 
mortality — a term  which  expresses  the  fact 
that  about  one  child  in  seven  of  all  born  in 
these  islands  never  lives  to  reach  the  first 
anniversary  of  its  birthday.  The  infantile 
mortality  is  slightly  higher  now  than  it  was 
sixty  years  ago^  though  the  adult  death-rate 
has  been  enormously  reduced.  Now,  if  we 
premise,  as  no  one  will  deny,  that  an  im- 
portant factor  in  its  production  is  parental 
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carelessness,  and  if  we  remember  that  “ the 
supreme  object  of  the  legislator  is  character- 
making,” let  us  see  whether  our  modern 
methods,  immediately  humanitarian  though 
they  certainly  are,  do  not  tend  towards 
the  aggravation  of  parental  carelessness,  and 
therefore  towards  the  ultimate  injury  of  all 
concerned. 

According  to  Nature — the  only  authority 
whom  we  can  recognise  as  final — it  is  a 
mother’s  duty  to  feed  her  child  for  some 
months  after  its  birth  by  a remarkable 
transmutation  of  her  own  life-blood.  This 
is  her  duty  because,  if  she  be  in  health,  no 
other  device  is  of  equal  value  for  her  child. 
Approximately,  the  infantile  mortality  is  at 
least  thirty  times  higher  amongst  infants 
whom  their  mothers  do  not  feed  than 
amongst  those  whom  they  do.  Yet,  owing 
to  two  distinct  reasons,  the  proportion  of 
children  so  fed  is  steadily  diminishing.  The 
first  reason  is  that,  owing  to  the  higher 
proportion  of  our  population  that  now  lives 
in  cities — 77  per  cent.,  as  against  5 1 per 
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> cent,  sixty  years  ago — many  more  mothers 

t,  than  of  yore  are  found  to  be  physically 

s unable  to  nurse  their  children.  But  a more 

i important  reason,  and  one  that  immediately 

) concerns  us,  is  that  a larger  proportion  of 

I mothers  than  probably  in  any  preceding  age 

) of  our  history  are  unwilling  to  nurse  their 

I children.  Society  is  indeed  found  to  be 

^ worse  and  worse  in  this  respect  according 

? as  we  direct  our  examination  upwards  in 

I the  social  scale  ; but,  apparently  in  order  to 

I teach  to  the  lower  classes  the  lesson  already 

[ learnt  by  their  “ betters,”  we  are  now 

) establishing  all  over  the  country  what  are 

I known  as  municipal  milk  depots,  providing 

; a “ humanised  milk,”  so-called,  with  which 

: an  ever-increasing  number  of  infants  are 

! being  fed. 

But  it  is,  I think,  an  interesting  fact  for 
f the  individualist  that  there  is  no  known 

I substitute  for  the  maternal  breast  that  is 

1 any  more  than  a makeshift.  Medical  men 

who  have  a due  sense  of  language  are  now 
protesting  against  the  use  of  the  word 
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“■  humanised  ” in  describing  municipal  or 
any  other  form  of  modified  cow’s  milk. 
They  point  out  that  the  term  is  misleading 
and  incorrect  ; — it  is  impossible  to  humanise 
milk.  Nature  is  not  mocked.  For  the 
feeding  of  the  human  infant  she  has  made 
arrangements  which  can  neither  be  dispensed 
with  nor  successfully  imitated.  It  is  now 
known  that  children  fed  on  humanised  milk, 
so-called,  require  the  utmost  precautions  in 
order  to  avert  the  consequences — disease  and 
malnutrition — which  follow  if  it  be  assumed 
that  any  artificial  product  can  rival  Nature. 

I freely  grant  that  these  depots  have  al- 
ready saved  thousands  of  lives.  Had  I my 
way,  I certainly  should  not  dare  to  abolish 
them  to-morrow.  Even  though  we  may 
realise  that  the  doctrine  of  parental  responsi- 
bility was  never  in  more  need  of  respect  than 
to-day,  we  cannot  deliberately  forgo  obvious 
means  of  saving  child-life,  in  order  to  im- 
molate helpless  infancy  before  the  altar  of 
this  or  any  other  creed.  In  the  case  of  the 
contemporary  child  and  parent,  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  We  have 
not  to  “ take  things  as  we  find  them,”  as 
those  assert  who  regard  individualism  as 
identical  with  the  doctrine  of  laisser-faire  ; 
but  we  have  to  deal  with  things  as  we  find 
them.  We  should  begin  at  once  by  drop- 
ping the  use  of  the  word  humanised,  and  by 
teaching  every  mother  who  applies  to  the 
[ depot  that  her  child  is  getting  only  the  second 
best.  And  our  moral  instructors  should  urge 
upon  the  mother  the  moral  necessity,  as  well 
as  the  physical,  of  nursing  her  child,  and 
thereby  developing  in  herself  that  supreme 
instinct  of  maternal  sympathy  which  will 
be  of  incalculable  moral  worth  to  herself 
and  to  her  child  in  the  coming  years.  It 
is  a lamentable  thing  that  the  clergy 
and  ministers  of  the  various  denominations 
should  be  constantly  misguided  in  their 
attempts  to  do  their  duty  as  teachers  of 
morals.  As  Major  Barbara  says  in  Mr 
1 Bernard  Shaw’s  play,  “ I began  to  think 
more  of  their  pence  and  halfpence  than  of 
their  souls.”  But  if  the  clergy  are  open  to 
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criticism,  what  of  our  educational  system  ? 
Instead,  for  instance,  of  that  arbitrary  agglo- 
meration of  fictions  called  English  grammar, 
which  has  no  relation  to  Reality  or  Truth 
as  an  object  of  intellectual  attainment,  nor 
yet  any  relation  to  character-making,  nor 
yet  the  smallest  relation  whatever  to  utility 
— would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  seek  to 
impart  a due  sense  of  the  supremely  sacred 
character  of  the  parental  relation,  and  the 
means  whereby  it  may  be  worthily  sustained  ? 
Surely  these  should  be  amongst  the  foremost 
objects  of  education.  It  is  an  amazing  thing 
that  the  most  serious  and  important  enter- 
prise which  each  child  may  be  expected  one 
day  to  have  to  undertake,  is  precisely  that 
for  which  no  kind  of  preparation  is  deemed 
necessary.  Not  only,  as  I tried  to  show  in 
the  first  part  of  this  lecture,  do  we  seek  to 
interfere  in  many  ways  with  the  all-import- 
ant process  of  parental  selection,  but  whilst 
variously  endeavouring  to  obscure  by  means 
of  trivial  and  unworthy  motives  the  only 
fit  motive  for  parentage,  we  do  absolutely 
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nothing  in  order  to  prepare  our  children  for 
this  great  function.  Worse  than  this,  by 
our  modern  methods  of  so-called  education, 
we  often  interfere  with  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  those  instincts  which  make  human 
beings  fit  for  the  parental  relation,  as,  for 
instance,  when  we  snatch  away  her  dolls 
from  a little  girl  and  set  her  to  learn 
grammar.  We  do  not  see  that  this  fore- 
shadowing of  the  maternal  instinct  is  well 
worthy  of  our  encouragement. 

In  my  last  lecture  I advanced  scientific 
reasons  for  agreement  with  the  many  and 
weighty  opinions  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
a child’s  schooling  should  not  be  begun 
before  it  is  seven  years  old.  I commented 
on  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  had 
asserted  its  intention  of  withholding  the 
grants  for  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  five.  We  now  learn  that,  under  the 
present  Ministry,  that  opinion  is  to  be  re- 
considered. Professor  Michael  Sadler,  the 
foremost  student  of  education  in  this  country, 
has  lately  urged  the  necessity  for  taking  these 
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children  under  the  care  of  the  State.  Well 
now,  let  us  call  a spade  a spade.  If  so  be, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  lower-class  parents 
cannot  be  trusted  with  their  own  children, 
and  if  so  be  we  continue  to  insist  that,  at 
the  age  of  five  at  any  rate,  the  children  are 
to  leave  their  homes  for  so  many  hours  a 
day,  let  us  drop  the  pretence  that  this  part 
of  State  interference  or  State  care  is  to  be 
regarded  as  education  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  that  term.  Let  us  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  any  State  treatment  of  children 
up  to  the  age  of  seven  is  a matter  of  pro- 
viding, not  State  schools,  but  State  nurseries 
and  State  homes.  Let  us  be  honest  about 
it,  and  realise  what  we  are  doing  ; that  is 
a highly  necessary  preliminary  towards  due 
criticism  of  it.  Since  all  competent  persons 
are  agreed  that  schooling  is  a matter  which 
should  not  concern  the  first  septennium  of 
life,  let  us  understand  clearly  that  anything 
we  may  safely  do  for  children  during  that 
period  is  not  schooling.  The  pretence  that 
it  is  schooling  is  already  being  dropped  in  the 
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case  of  children  from  three  to  five  ; and  even 
though  the  new  Government  is  to  continue 
to  welcome  them,  I cannot  believe  that  it  will 
offer  them  the  same  treatment  as  that  of  the 
past.  Soon  we  shall  see  that,  up  to  the  age 
of  seven  years  as  well,  the  only  thing  we  can 
possibly  offer  to  these  children  is  not  school- 
ing, but  a temporary  substitute-home  and 
substitute-nursery.  Thus  we  must  recog- 
nise that  our  problem  has  been  altered,  so 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  these  years  are  concerned. 
Schooling,  of  course,  is  a function  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  difficulty,  and  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  it  should  be  conducted 
by  a body  of  trained  experts,  chosen  with- 
out fear  or  favour  or  sectarian  prejudice, 
from  the  widest  possible  field,  and  supported 
by  the  encouragement  and  respect  of  the 
community  which  they  serve.  But  the 
paedagogic  function  is  not  the  same  as  the 
maternal  function,  and  we  will  do  well  hence- 
forward to  recognise  that  up  to  the  age  of 
seven  years  the  child  must  be  taken — if 
taken  at  all — from  its  own  home  or  nursery. 
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not  to  a State  school,  but  to  a State  home  or 
nursery.  The  proper  persons  to  take  charge 
of  these  children  during  these  years  are  thus 
not  schoolmasters  or  schoolmistresses,  but 
substitutes  for  mothers.  What  we  are  to 
do,  then,  is  forcibly  to  take  these  children 
from  their  own  mothers  and  put  them  under 
the  care  of  State-provided  substitutes.  I 
have  lately  pointed  out  the  new  function 
which,  under  our  present  collectivist  methods, 
opens  out  before  the  trained  nurse.  If  these 
methods  are  to  continue,  we  must  engage 
the  services  of  thousands  of  trained  nurses 
to  take  care  of  these  children  during  the 
so-called  school-hours.  Heaven  help  the 
wretched  children  in  the  holidays,  returning 
to  homes  where  no  provision  is  made  for 
them  ! The  whole  idea  of  holidays  for 
elementary  school  children  is  idiotic,  and 
pertains  to  the  notion  that  they  have  been 
schooled.  No  child  requires  a holiday  from 
its  nursery — more  especially  when  the  State 
nursery  has  dissuaded  the  mother  from  pro- 
viding any  nursery — or  even  the  nursery 
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spirit — at  home.  If  we  are  to  take  the 
children  away  from  their  homes,  the  pro- 
vision of  trained  nurses  is  the  best  we  can 
do  for  them.  I can  only  hope  that  we  may 
soon  reach  at  least  that  stage — whereupon 
the  preposterous  and  undiscriminating  char- 
acter of  the  whole  business  will  be  apparent, 
and  perhaps  here  and  there  a mother  or  two 
may  be  found  to  ask  the  question,  “ Why 
in  the  world  should  I be  compelled  daily 
to  give  up  my  own  children  to  the  care  of 
another  woman  ? ” Why,  indeed  ? 


Ill 

THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  STATE 

IN  the  two  preceding  lectures  of  this  series 
I endeavoured  to  discuss,  from  the  bio- 
logical standpoint,  the  due  relations  which 
should  subsist  between  the  Child  and  the 
State,  and  between  the  Parent  and  the  State. 
It  is  evident  that  the  subject  of  the  present 
lecture  is  essentially  one  with  the  subject  of 
its  predecessors  : the  dictum  of  Sir  William 
Chance  was  abundantly  relevant — as  relevant 
a fortnight  ago  as  it  would  be  to-day — that 
the  family  is  the  unit  of  the  State. 

And  here,  at  once,  our  argument  begins. 
It  may  be  introduced  by  an  important  saying 
of  Sir  Henry  Maine’s,  that  the  unit  of  an 
ancient  society  was  the  jamily^  and  of  a modern 
society  is  the  individual.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
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that  the  disintegration  of  the  family  is  a tend- 
ency of  modern  times.  For  the  relations 
of  domestic  life — for  family  relations — we 
are  tending  in  large  measure  to  substitute 
certain  relations  of  social  life,  or  State  rela- 
tions : and  the  question  for  us  to  decide  is 
whether  this  tendency  can  be  regarded  as 
fundamentally  safe,  or  whether  it  must  be 
denied  the  ultimate  sanction  which,  as  I 
submit.  Nature  alone  can  afford  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  first  necessary  for 
us  to  devote  some  little  time  to  the  subject 
of  marriage — and  this  term,  for  present  pur- 
poses, may  be  taken  as  synonymous  with 
monogamy.  Other  varieties  of  marriage 
need  not  be  referred  to  for  the  moment. 
Modern  sociologists  are  quite  agreed,  as 
references  to  Westermarck  or  to  Howard’s 
recent  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions  will 
show,  that,  in  the  development  of  society, 
any  other  forms  of  marriage,  or  so-called 
marriage,  than  monogamy — which,  itself, 
may  have  varieties,  of  course — have  played 
parts  of  no  dignity  or  moment.  Now,  under 
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the  various  forms  of  monogamy,  as  of  poly- 
gamy, its  nearest  though  distant  competitor, 
we  find  the  establishment  of  the  family^  which 
— in  accordance  with  Sir  Henry  Maine’s 
saying — was  certainly  the  unit  of  all  ancient 
societies  of  any  importance.  It  would  lead 
us  too  far  afield  for  me  to  attempt  to  prove 
this  statement.  I can  only  ask  you  pro- 
visionally to  accept  it.  Our  first  points, 
then,  are  that  monogamy  has  been  dominant, 
even  in  early  society,  and  that  thus  the 
family,  quite  in  our  sense,  was  the  ancient 
unit. 

But  we  find,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  observed, 
that  as  states  became  larger,  and  the  struggle 
for  existence  between  one  state  and  another 
became  increasingly  severe,  that  which  was 
formerly  a collection  of  families  came  to  be 
regarded  more  as  a collection  of  individuals, 
who  were  roughly  to  be  distinguished  accord- 
ing as  they  could  or  could  not  bear  arms. 
Steadily  through  the  centuries  population 
increased  and  the  military  arts  developed, 
whilst  war  was  almost  the  normal  and  con- 
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tinuous  state  of  this  hemisphere.  Militarism 
and  family  life  are  eternally  opposed.  The 
Spartan  mother  who  sent  out  her  son  to 
war,  telling  him  to  return  with  his  shield  or 
upon  it,  was  not  a type  which  Nature  could 
permit  to  survive.  The  type  that  can  sur- 
vive and  will  survive,  is  the  mother  who 
cares  more  for  her  son  than  for  any  figment 
or  abstraction,  or  even  any  concrete  sum  of 
other  mothers’  sons.  The  crisis  constantly 
celebrated  in  song  and  story,  in  lyric,  drama, 
and  epic,  is  that  which  befalls  the  soldier, 
who,  being  also  a husband,  a father,  or  a son, 
goes  forth,  sometimes  with  his  will,  some- 
times against  it,  leaving  his  loved  ones  perhaps 
for  ever,  leaving  them  to  starve  perhaps, 
leaving  them  ‘‘  full  of  sorrow  and  leaden-eyed 
despairs,”  whilst  he  goes  to  fight  for  the 
State  : in  a righteous  cause  not  once  in  a 
thousand  times. 

Militarism,  which  cannot  recognise  the 
liberty  of  the  individual — militarism,  with  its 
press-gang  and  conscription — is  the  foe  of 
family  life. 
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But  we  are  approaching,  though  too  slowly, 
the  time  when  the  military  stage  of  society 
will  have  passed  for  ever,  and  with  it  must  go 
that  undue  tendency  towards  disintegration 
of  the  family  which  militarism  has  always 
aided  ; and  we  shall  return,  I hope  and  believe, 
to  a new  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
preservation  of  the  family  is  essential  for 
the  security  of  any  State. 

The  possible  types  of  the  family  depend 
upon  the  types  of  marriage  ; but  I have  put 
aside,  as  historically  of  small  importance,  all 
forms  of  marriage  except  those  of  monogamy 
— and,  in  far  less  measure,  polygamy.  We 
may  even  go  further  and  assert  that  polygamy 
has  played  a much  smaller  part  in  the  history 
of  the  race  than  used  to  be  supposed  even 
recently,  and  monogamy  a much  larger  part. 
The  type  of  family  produced  by  monogamy 
is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all  of  us.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  the  only  type  of  family  that  has 
ever  occurred  to  us  as  possible.  Modern 
students  are  agreed  that  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  all  other  types  put  together 
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in  the  development  of  society,  and  we  shall 
here  ignore  all  other  types  of  family  than  that 
produced  by  monogamy. 

It  is  my  assured  conviction  that  when 
persons  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  soci- 
ologists approach  such  questions  as  marriage, 
and  attempt  to  build  upon  anything  but  the 
solid  ground  of  Nature,  they  are  certain  to 
err  most  grievously.  Monogamy,  and  there- 
fore the  family,  is  now  being  attacked  by  a 
number  of  critics — not  one  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  have  realised  at  all  that,  if  he 
destroys  monogamy,  some  changes  perhaps 
may  be  expected  in  the  family.  If  you 
asked  any  of  these  critics.  Do  you  wish  to 
destroy  family  life,  then  ? he  would  scarcely 
dare  to  say  Yes.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  accept 
their  substitutes  for  monogamy,  we  must  say 
good-bye  to  family  life.  That,  I admit,  is 
a deduction  requiring  a measure  of  logic — 
but  surely  no  excessive  measure. 

Anyone,  even  the  class  of  people  who 
attack  it,  can  see  that  marriage  is  not  always 
an  unqualified  success.  It  is  not  everyone. 
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however,  who  sees  that  marriage,  like  demo- 
cracy, or  education,  or  rule  and  service,  or 
any  other  human  institution  whatsoever,  is 
at  the  mercy  of  human  nature,  and  that  to 
condemn  the  institution  is  almost  invari- 
ably tantamount  to  an  assertion  that  we  are 
not  angels  all.  Those  of  us  who  see  that  the 
fault  lies  in  human  nature,  may  suspect  that 
it  is  better  to  treat  a cause  than  a symptom  ; 
that  instead  of  throwing  stones  at  things  like 
marriage  and  sympathy  and  justice,  because 
these  do  not  always  attain  the  most  desirable 
ends,  it  would  be  better  for  these  critics  to 
see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  go  back 
to  some  principles  which  may  guide  us  in 
attempting  to  introduce,  if  any  modifica- 
tions, such  modifications  as  will  make  for 
the  development  and  elevation  of  character. 
Institutions  are  good  and  bad  not  in  them- 
selves, but  according  as  whether  or  not  they 
tend  towards  the  expression  and  development 
of  what  is  good  or  what  is  bad  in  human 
nature. 

The  biological  sanctions  for  marriage  are 
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far  older,  not  merely  than  registry  offices  or 
wedding  rings  or  marriage  services,  but  than 
.the  human  race  itself.  The  family  is  vindi- 
cated— that  is  to  say,  the  family  produced 
by  a monogamic  union  of  less  or  greater  per- 
manence— in  not  a few  of  the  lower  animals  : 
and  far  more  so  in  man,  who  passes  through 
such  a long  stage  of  helpless  infancy.  In  our 
own  species  we  find  the  most  striking  adapta- 
tion of  the  physical  and  psychical  characters 
of  men  and  women  to  the  family  relation. 
Even  did  we  not  know  that  every  other  kind 
of  sex  relationship,  save  that  of  monogamy, 
had  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  not  once 
but  many  times  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
yet  we  could  have  inferred  the  desirability 
of  this  relation  from  the  observed  facts  of 
human  nature  as  we  find  it  to-day.  When 
we  come  across  the  ideal  family,  we  recognise 
that  this  is  an  absolute  ideal ; we  are  prepared 
to  deny  that  anything  better  can  be  con- 
ceived. On  the  other  hand,  when  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  loss  of  parents,  throw 
children  upon  the  State,  we  find  that  there 
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is  one  sure  criterion  which  we  may  employ 
in  attempting  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  various  kinds  of  provision  that  may  be 
made  for  them.  The  nearer  that  provision 
goes  towards  the  establishment  for  those 
children  of  conditions  simulating  those  of 
the  family,  the  better  are  the  results.  Herd 
them  together,  and  there  is  disaster — relative 
disaster  at  any  rate  : board  them  out,  there  is 
relative  success.  Indeed,  what  sane  person 
will  dispute  that  the  best  prospect  for  an 
orphan  is  afforded  when  it  is  adopted  by 
some  parental-hearted  pair  who  will  treat  it 
as  if  it  were  one  of  their  own  children 
But  those  who  inveigh  against  marriage 
are  implicitly  denying  this  proposition. 

Last  week  I spoke  of  my  friend  Mr 
Jonathan  Hutchinson’s  project  which  he 
calls  the  nationalisation  of  the  child.  Mr 
George  Meredith  would  provide  a very  rapid 
and  efficient  mechanism  towards  this  end. 
He  would  introduce  leasehold  marriage,  by 
which  a man  and  a woman  would  lease  one 
another  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  as  one 
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leases  a house — and  the  State  would  care  for 
the  children.  Perhaps  Mr  Meredith  is  the 
one  living  man  whose  command  of  language 
is  adequate  fitly  to  stigmatise  a proposal  so 
immeasurably  imbecile.  Various  degraded 
savage  tribes  have  adopted  leasehold  mar- 
riage. They  are  gathered  to  their  fathers 
— fathers  whom  they  could  not  identify — 
and  the  place  thereof  knoweth  them  no 
more. 

Your  decision  to  maintain  or  destroy  the 
family  will  be  determined  by  your  motive. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  want  to  be 
a great  aggressive  power,  a glorified  burglar, 
and  that  you  want  plenty  of  soldiers.  Your 
object  is  not  to  produce  the  charity  that 
sufTereth  long  and  is  kind,  not  to  produce 
types  that  bear  and  forbear,  as  children  in  a 
family  must,  but  to  turn  out  an  abundance 
of  animated  machines  fit  to  march  and  to 
shoot  similar  machines  provided  by  the 
enemy.  Plainly,  you  must  have  a big 
factory  for  your  machines,  and  the  family 
is  not  a big  factory.  Plainly,  it  is  ridiculous 
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to  limit  the  soldier-producing,  soldier-manu- 
facturing potentialities  of  one  man  by  the 
measure  of  the  similar  potentialities  of  one 
woman.  Having  obtained  satisfactory  types 
of  men,  why  not  let  them  roam  abroad  and 
make  the  most  of  them,  as  Mr  Bernard 
Shaw — not  to  mention  Plato — suggests  ? By 
giving  your  workmen  free  scope  you  will 
thus  turn  out  a much  larger  number  of  the 
animated  machines  you  desire  — and  the 
family  must  go  by  the  board. 

Or  you  may  have  another  motive. 

You  may  shut  your  eyes  to  that  possi- 
bility of  progress  which  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  has  demonstrated  once  and  for 
ever;  you  may  make  up  your  mind  that 
all  you  desire  is  the  absolute  conservation 
of  the  type  of  society  to  which  you  have 
already  attained.  You  want  complete  social 
efficiency  and  internal  order.  Why  not 
adopt  a type  of  society  like  that  of  the 
bee — duly  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
physiological  differences  between  the  bee 
and  man  ? Here,  also,  the  family  must  go 
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by  the  board.  You  must  divide  up  your 
society  as  the  bees  do,  and  as  the  Japanese, 
I am  told,  are  now  proposing  to  do,  into  the 
breeders  and  the  workers.  So  far  as  effi- 
ciency goes,  you  will  succeed.  You  will  be 
as  invulnerable  as  the  bees  are,  and  as  their 
collectivist  methods  have  enabled  the  Japanese 
to  be.  But  you  will  have  left  the  path 
which  man  has  trodden  since  he  emerged 
from  the  animal  stage — the  only  pathway 
to  the  stars. 

Necessarily,  you  will  have  no  room  for 
individuality,  neither  for  genius  nor  for 
saintliness,  nor  for  exceptional  viciousness, 
nor  incapacity.  You  will  root  them  out, 
treating  all  alike.  Society  will  be  as  inter- 
esting and  as  efficient  and  as  essentially  dead 
as  the  engine  of  a motor  car. 

But  nowadays  these  are  not  the  motives 
of  any  school  of  thinkers  in  the  Western 
world.  Militarism  we  may  practise,  but  no 
one  of  any  moment  dares  to  preach  it.  And 
similarly  we  want  more  than  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo.  No  one  cognisant  of 
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modern  thought,  knowing  what  the  history 
of  man  has  been,  can  now  deny  Carlyle’s 
right  to  speak  of  “that  divine  word,  reform.” 
We  cannot  be  content  with  mere  efficiency 
— which  is  no  end  in  itself.  We  have  a 
common  aim,  which  is  neither  militarism 
nor  bee-like  mechanical  efficiency,  each  of 
which  is  opposed  to  the  family-life. 

Collectivist  or  individualist,  or  whatever 
we  call  ourselves,  we  have  this  common  aim. 
We  may  have  formulated  it  under  various 
names,  or  we  may  not  have  formulated  it 
at  all  ; but  we  are  all  agreed  in  seeking 
the  greatest  happiness  and  well-being — and 
individual  worthy  we  individualists  must  add. 
It  is  the  individualist  contention  that  the 
ills,  social,  political,  internecine,  personal  — 
that  well-nigh  all  the  ills — at  any  rate,  all 
the  unqualified  ills,  the  moral  ills — to  which 
we  are  heir  are  dependent  upon  human 
nature.  It  is  the  contention  of  other  schools 
of  thought — or  it  would,  I suppose,  be  their 
contention  if  they  formulated  their  prin- 
ciples— that,  to  speak  colloquially,  human 
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nature  is  all  right,  but  the  conditions  are 
wrong — in  other  words,  legislation  is  wanted. 
They  deny  the  proposition  of  Spencer  that 
by  no  political  alchemy  is  it  possible  to  get 
golden  conduct  out  of  leaden  instincts.  Our 
criterion,  on  the  contrary,  of  any  legislation, 
any  proposal,  any  practice,  is  its  effect  upon 
character ; and  we  maintain  character-mak- 
ing to  be  the  supreme  aim  of  the  legislator. 
Ignoring  things  of  less  moment,  then,  let  us 
confine  our  thoughts  to  the  moral  nature  of 
the  individual  — that  is  to  say,  to  what  we 
usually  mean  by  his  character.  But  directly 
we  impinge  upon  the  sphere  of  ethics,  we 
are  plainly  within  sight,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  of  the  sphere  of  religion  ; and  here  are 
confusion  and  controversy.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  I have  not  forgotten  my  subject. 
Let  us  take  a definite  problem  and  define  its 
conditions — the  problem  of  religious  educa- 
tion. The  conditions  under  which  we  shall 
examine  it  are  to  be  these  : We  shall 

assume  the  supreme  object  of  the  education 
to  be,  not  the  raising  up  of  adherents  to  any 
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particular  church,  because  there  are  several 
churches,  and  we  should  have  to  ascertain 
which  is  right — a problem  plainly  not  for 
an  hour,  not  for  time,  but  for  eternity.  But 
we  shall  assume  that  the  object  of  religious 
education  is  to  make  character.  In  other 
words,  we  shall  assume,  indeed,  that  it  is  to 
be  judged  by  its  fruits,  and  that  all  other 
fruits  are  to  be  regarded  as  spurious  and 
worthless,  save  only  moral  conduct.  Assum- 
ing, then,  that  religious  education  is  a means 
towards  the  end  called  righteousness,  let  us 
approach  this  great  question. 

Already  our  assumptions  have  cleared  our 
path  in  part.  For  we  have  already  formed 
certain  very  decided  opinions  concerning  the 
conditions  under  which  character  is  made. 
We  incline  to  the  view  that  the  best  way  to 
make  character  is  to  subject  the  individual 
to  such  conditions  as  will  favour  the  exercise 
of  his  finer  qualities,  whilst  discouraging  the 
rest.  And  we  who  use  such  thinking  ap- 
paratus as  Heaven  has  given  us,  are  already 
convinced  that  it  is  in  the  home  ; in  its  daily 
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routine,  its  incessant,  if  usually  not  too  severe, 
trial  of  self-control  ; in  its  recognition  of  the 
elemental  relations  between  human  beings 
established  by  Nature — that  character  is  most 
fitly  to  he  developed.  We  may,  therefore,  have 
a secret  conviction  that  it  is  surely  the  home 
which  must  provide  the  fittest  locale  for  the 
religious  education  which  proposes  to  make 
character.  It  scarcely  seems  wise  to  divorce 
the  home  influence  and  the  dogmatic  in- 
fluence. Of  the  immeasurable  prepotency 
of  the  former,  the  home  influence,  I for  one 
have  no  doubt.  And  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  a child’s  character  is  concerned,  I 
would  rather  that  it  lived  in  an  ordered  and 
loving  home,  though  its  views  on  transub- 
stantiation  were  dubious,  than  that  the  dog- 
matic views  it  held  were  of  the  soundest, 
whilst  its  father  and  mother  were  making 
arrangements  for  being  divorced  from  one 
another. 

We  are  all  becoming  tolerant  nowadays 
— or  else  fundamentally  sceptical  : I am  not 
sure  which  ; and  there  is  general  assent  to 
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the  proposition  that  a child  should  be  taught 
the  religion  of  its  parents — though  v^hen,  let 
us  say,  the  Anglican  asserts  this  of  the  child 
of  the  Jew,  he  is  asserting  that  that  child 
should  be  taught  what  he  himself  believes  to 
be  false.  Hence  I say  that  his  toleration 
seems  to  me  to  be  dependent  upon  a funda- 
mental scepticism,  or  else  to  be  a compromise 
of  principle  ; but  for  the  sake  of  argument 
let  us  agree  that  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
on  earth,  and  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  individualism,  every  parent  is  en- 
titled to  teach  to  his  own  children  what  he 
believes  to  be  true.  Everyone  will  assent 
to  that  proposition  ; everyone  will  further 
assent  to  the  proposition  that,  if  the  parent, 
regarding  himself  as  incompetent,  chooses 
to  call  in  an  expert,  he  is  entitled  to  do  so. 
The  expert  is  presumably  a priest,  or  clergy- 
man, or  minister,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
sound  Pauline  principle  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  the  parent  pays  him. 
That  is,  I suppose,  the  ideal  state  of  things. 

But  nowadays  we  are  told  that  the 
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State,  having  provided  free  education  for 
every  child,  is  also  bound  to  provide  such 
religious  education  as  the  parent  may  desire. 
It  is,  indeed,  a nonsensical  proposition, 
involving,  however  considered,  the  most 
obvious  injustice.  But  it  involves  much 
more  than  merely  financial  injustice  ; not 
merely  does  it  inevitably  imply  that  I,  who 
have  no  children  educated  by  the  State,  am 
compelled  either  to  go  to  prison,  as  I should 
do,  or  else,  as  I do,  pay  for  the  teaching  of 
dogmas  some  of  which  I hold  to  be  not 
only  false,  but  abominable  ; it  implies  a 
divorce  between  the  dogmatic  and  the  moral 
elements  of  religion — a divorce  which  will 
entail  the  utmost  injury  to  dogma,  a matter 
I care  little  about,  and  also  the  utmost 
injury  to  morals,  a matter  I care  every- 
thing about.  We  hear  much  nonsense 
talked  about  the  objections  to  separating  the 
religious  from  the  secular  education  of  the 
child  ; but  the  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion are  on  entirely  different  planes,  dealing 
with  matters  between  which  there  is  a 
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fundamental  and  absolute  distinction.  The 
one  is  concerned  with  conduct  ; the  other 
is  not.  If  we  are  to  believe  what  we 
are  told,  the  child’s  religious  beliefs  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  determining  its 
conduct  in  time  and  the  kind  of  its  eternity. 
Geographical  knowledge  is  plainly  not  of  this 
order  ; for  conduct  it  has  no  significance 
whatever.  But  the  supremely  important 
education  which  is  furnished  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  home  is  supremely  important 
precisely  because  it  is  concerned  with  those 
very  things  with  which  religious  education 
is  concerned  ; and  the  really  grave  divorce 
is  that  between  the  two  character-making 
factors  in  education,  viz.  religious  education 
and  the  home  influence.  These  should  act 
together  and  should  be  complementary  and 
carefully  co-ordinated. 

No  one  will  question  that  the  parent  is 
the  primary  natural  educator  of  his  child  ; 
but  I have  already  stated  as  clearly  as  possible 
in  my  last  lecture  the  completeness  with 
which  not  only  experience  but  also  evolu- 
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tionary  theory  demonstrates  the  rightness  of 
the  plan  which  all  peoples  have  followed — 
the  necessary  plan  of  entrusting  to  experts 
all  but  the  earlier  stages  of  intellectual 
education.  Yet,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
parent  is  the  natural  educator  of  the  child’s 
mind,  it  is  a thousandfold  more  necessarily 
and  more  evidently  true  that  he  is  the 
natural  educator  of  the  child’s  morals.  He 
is,  indeed,  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
child’s  moral  environment,  and  this  he  is 
whether  he  recognises  it  or  not.  Ideally, 
then,  beyond  a doubt,  if  the  connection 
between  dogma  and  morals  is  to  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  the  parent  who 
should  impart  the  dogma,  which  will  thus 
come  with  unique  force  and  significance. 
If  that  is  not  possible,  whether  because  the 
dogmas  are  somewhat  difficult  of  exposition 
by  any  but  the  theological  intellect,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  it  must  at  least  be  necessary, 
one  would  think,  that  the  authority  of  the 
parent  should  be  explicitly  and  openly 
deputed  to  some  professional  teacher  of 
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dogma,  and  that  the  relation  of  his  father 
to  the  whole  affair  should  be  made  clear  to 
the  child. 

Let  us  take  the  other  extreme,  and  see 
what  is  likely  to  happen. 

The  case  must  be  common  enough. 
There  is  dogmatic  teaching  at  school,  but 
there  is  never  heard  any  allusion,  save 
in  the  course  of  an  occasional  oath,  to  any 
of  these  dogmas  at  home.  They  mean 
nothing  in  the  home  either  to  the  child  or 
to  its  parents.  Of  what  account  are  they 
likely  to  be  to  the  child  in  such  a case  ? 
What  does  experience  show  ? Is  it  found 
that  the  religious  education  of  the  child  has 
been  successful  ? On  the  contrary,  it  is 
found,  as  everyone  knows,  that  when  the 
home  influence  and  the  influence  of  the 
religious  education  at  school  are  pitted 
against  one  another,  the  religious  education 
is  as  dust  in  the  balance.  What  sort  of 
fools  are  they  who  could  possibly  expect 
anything  else  It  is  not  dogma  but  conduct 
that  determines  conduct.  We  hear  many 
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complaints  regarding  the  levity  and  dis- 
obedience and  moral  deterioration  of  the 
rising  generation.  Yet  these  are  not  the 
results  which  our  religious  education  should 
produce.  Though  these  complaints  have 
been  made  in  all  ages,  and  doubtless  largely 
depend  upon  permanent  psychological  differ- 
ences between  the  adult  and  the  child  mind, 
yet  sober  people,  who  are  able  to  allow  for 
these  differences,  are  to  be  found  in  abund- 
ance, declaring  that  the  members  of  the 
rising  generation  of  to-day  do  compare  un- 
favourably with  their  predecessors.  There 
is  every  reason  why  they  should.  Whilst 
we  squabble  and  lie  and  thieve,  or  try  to, 
over  this  question  of  religious  education, 
the  cause  of  true  education,  the  cause  of 
character-making,  languishes.  Imagine  the 
situation  of  the  little  boy  of  Mr  A and  the 
little  boy  of  Mr  B.  Mr  A should  devote 
his  energies  to  forming  his  boy’s  character, 
and  Mr  B should  do  likewise.  On  the 
contrary,  A is  trying  to  compel  B to  pay  for 
the  teaching  to  A’s  child  of  dogmas  which 
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A believes  and  B denies.  B is  doing  like- 
wise. Whilst  the  fathers  are  expending,  in 
fighting  each  other,  the  energies  which  they 
should  devote  to  their  children,  the  children 
in  whose  interests  they  imagine  or  assert 
themselves  to  be  fighting  are  losing  what 
none  but  they  can  supply.  In  State-con- 
trolled  religious  education  we  have  a cause — 
a modern  cause — of  the  disintegration  of  the 
family.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  boarding- 
school,  another  device  of  our  own  time. 

Every  kind  of  collective  device  must  neces- 
sarily tend  to  weaken  the  efficiency  of  the 
individual — because  it  lessens  his  complete- 
ness. This  applies,  I say,  to  every  collective 
device  in  its  measure.  There  may  be  com- 
pensations in  certain  cases  ; there  may  be 
compensations  in  the  case  of  that  collectivist 
device  which  we  know  as  the  boarding- 
school,  the  chief  function  of  which — and  a 
very  necessary  and  important  one  it  is — is 
to  provide  some  sort  of  a substitute  for  the 
discipline  which  most  parents  are  quite 
incompetent  to  provide.  So  far  as  the 
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intellectual  education  is  concerned,  the  aver- 
age boarding-school  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Any  Scottish  day-school,  its  pupils  paying 
four  pounds  a term,  would  laugh  at  its 
methods  and  results.  The  really  important 
function  of  the  boarding-school  is  to  act 
in  loco  parentis.  I am  very  far  from  saying 
that  the  routine,  the  lack  of  sympathy,  the 
thoroughly  artificial  and  vicious  conditions 
established  by  the  herding  together  of  adol- 
escent boys  or  girls — I am  far  from  saying 
that  these  are  ideal  or  desirable  ; but  at  any 
rate  they  are  far  better,  or  the  sum  total  of 
the  conditions  is  far  better,  than  those  which 
obtain  in  the  typical  modern  home,  where, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  father  is  a father 
because  he  knew  no  better,  and  the  mother 
is  a mother  in  spite  of  herself,  whilst  neither 
of  them  has  any  but  the  most  materialistic 
claims  to  those  distinguished  names.  There 
may  often  be  very  real  affection  in  such  a 
family,  not  different  in  kind  from  that  which 
one  may  feel  for  a dog  or  a kitten  ; but 
whether  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility 
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is  being  sapped  by  collectivism,  or  whether, 
because  of  that  curious  turning  away  from 
the  end  to  the  means  which  distinguishes 
our  race,  the  whole  sense  of  parental  respon- 
sibility is  squandered  upon  the  desire  to  make 
money,  at  any  rate  such  affection  counts  for 
very  little  more,  so  far  as  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  children  is  concerned,  than  one’s 
affection  for  a kitten  tends  towards  its  moral 
development.  The  child  and  the  kitten  both 
respond  to  the  affection  of  their  senior,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  selfish.  The  mere 
radiation  of  affection  upon  a child  or  a kitten 
does  not  make  it  unselfish.  There  must  be 
discipline,  and  there  cannot  be  due  discipline 
unless  our  whole  concept  of  the  family  under- 
goes renovation,  unless  the  moral  education 
of  the  child  be  regarded  as  the  supreme 
function  of  its  parents. 

When  we  speak  of  a thing  done  in  loco 
parentis^  we  surely  mean  that,  ideally  speak- 
ing, it  is  the  parent’s  business,  but  that  some- 
one else  is  taking  his  place.  As  the  centuries 
go  on,  not  only  is  it  found  that,  by  reason 
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of  human  limitations,  certain  functions,  such, 
for  instance,  as  looking  after  the  child  in 
disease,  or  teaching  it  mathematics,  must  be 
undertaken  by  others  in  loco  parentis^  but  also 
money — the  medium  of  exchange — is  in- 
vented ; the  making  of  it  comes  to  have  an 
attraction  of  its  own — so  easily  diverted  are 
we  human  beings  from  our  avowed  ends — 
and  finally  everything  except  the  mere 
reproductive  act  is  performed  by  someone 
else  in  loco  parentis  and  in  consideration  of 
money  received  : hence,  in  some  measure, 
the  modern  disintegration  of  the  family. 

The  proposition  which  I suppose  I was 
expected  formally  to  defend  to-day  is  that 
the  security  of  the  State  depends  upon  the 
security  of  the  family,  and  I may  be  blamed 
for  talking  at  length  about  religious  educa- 
tion ; but  here  is  an  argument  of  more 
obvious  relevance.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  lecture  I declared  that  other  types  of 
marriage  than  monogamy  have  played  parts 
of  no  dignity  or  moment  in  the  history  of 
mankind  and  the  progress  of  society.  This 
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is  a fact  which  I must  emphasise.  It  is 
now  believed  not  only  that  there  was  never 
a state  of  promiscuity  in  sexual  relations, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  some  kind  of 
marriage  was  instituted  even  amongst  the 
more  immediate  anthropoid  ancestors  of 
man  ; and  it  is  seen  that  polyandry  and 
even  polygamy  have  been  of  very  small 
historical  importance,  and  have  been  only 
very  scantily  practised.  Even  in  definitely 
polygamous  societies  it  is  the  rule  that 
polygamy  is  practised  by  only  very  few. 
The  more  complete  our  knowledge  of  sex 
relationships  in  man  and  the  stages  immedi- 
ately preceding  man,  the  more  important 
becomes  monogamy  ; the  more  important 
quantitatively  and  the  more  important  his- 
torically— that  is  to  say,  the  more  important 
as  a factor  in  human  development.  Societies 
or  States — it  does  not  matter  which  word 
we  employ — have  tried  all  sorts  of  devices. 
They  have  not  known  that  they  were  trying 
devices  ; they  were  not  familiar  with  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which,  as 
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we  now  know,  applies  alike  to  atoms  and 
organisms  and  societies  of  organisms,  as  it 
does  to  music  and  poetry  and  religions  ; but 
nevertheless  that  is  how  we  may  describe 
their  action.  Why,  then,  is  it  the  historical 
fact  that  all  other  types  of  sex  relations  have 
failed  ; that  the  fittest  which  has  survived  is 
the  monogamic  relation — the  union  of  one 
husband  with  one  wife  ? I am  assured  that 
there  is  one  sufficient  reason  : others  may 
be  advanced  ; they  are  trivial.  We  must 
take  a sufficiently  large  view,  and  we  are 
not  likely  to  believe  that  monogamy  has 
survived  because  of  any  moral  bias  in  man 
towards  that  form  of  relation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  human  male,  so  far  as  he  is 
an  animal,  is  certainly  not  a monogamist. 
Nor  has  monogamy  survived  because  of  the 
injunctions  of  any  church.  It  was  before 
any  church,  has  survived  the  fall  of  many, 
and  will  survive  the  fall  of  many  more. 
Monogamy  has  survived  for  this  sole  reason, 
that  it  has  supreme  survival-value  ; and 
why  ? Because  monogamy  implies  the  family  ; 
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partly  because  it  implies  a due  control  of 
male  passion,  and  a due  limitation  of  female 
endurance  ; partly  because  it  promotes  the 
development  of  the  higher  sentiments,  and 
represses  the  lower  ; but  pre-eminently  because 
it  provides  for  the  coming  race  a peerless  environ- 
ment, I would  argue,  then,  that  the  value 
of  the  family  may  be  demonstrated  by  more 
than  one  logical  method  ; it  may  be  demon- 
strated by  observation  and  experiment  ; it 
may  be  demonstrated  by  a thousand  pro- 
babilities ; but  to  my  mind  there  is  no 
more  final  demonstration  of  it  than  that 
only  on  the  theory  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  family  for  the  survival  of 
any  society  or  race  of  man,  can  we  possibly 
explain  the  fact  that,  despite  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  dominating  sex,  mono- 
gamy has  so  completely  eclipsed  all  possible 
competitors  from  the  pre-human  stage  till 
ours — ours,  which  future  beings,  perhaps, 
will  call  pre-human. 

As  a biologist,  I have  no  choice  but  to 
hold  that  the  survival  of  any  character 
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or  institution  of  man  is  determined  by 
one  circumstance  alone — its  survival-value. 
Thus  you  will  never  exterminate  his  animal 
passions,  for  instance.  Wherever  you  succeed 
you  fail,  because  the  race  wherewith  you 
succeed  is  forthwith  extinct,  like  the  donkey 
that  had  been  successfully  reduced  to  a diet 
of  one  straw  per  diem,  but  unfortunately 
died.  And,  mind  you,  this  does  not  mean 
value  for  the  individual  ; this  is  value  for 
the  race.  The  character,  so  far  as  the  in- 
dividual is  concerned,  may  be  unwelcome  ; 
the  institution,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  may 
be  oppressive,  as  many  a man  finds  marriage  ; 
but,  to  adapt  the  words  of  Orlando,  there 
was  no  thought  of  pleasing  him  when  that 
institution  was  evolved.  And  so,  feeling 
these  restrictions  irksome,  men  have  sought 
out  many  inventions.  But  the  men  and  the 
States  which  sanctioned  them  : where  are 
they  .?  Our  modern  soi-disant  sociologists 
are  devising  all  sorts  of  inventions.  Most 
of  them  are  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  our 
friends  think  them  new.  They  have  all 
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been  tried  and  have  failed,  but  our  friends 
think  they  will  succeed.  Communal  or 
collective  marriage,  group  marriage,  lease- 
hold marriage,  and  pooling  ” the  children  : 
they  have  failed  one  and  all.  If  the  con- 
temporary critics  of  marriage — literary  men 
— suspected  that  the  question  required  study- 
ing before  it  was  pronounced  upon,  they 
might  know  what  every  elementary  student 
of  the  history  of  human  institutions  is  familiar 
with.  And  these  things  have  failed,  not 
because  they  are  inherently  wrong,  not  be- 
cause of  the  churches — which  they  preceded, 
nor  because  of  Mrs  Grundy — who,  in  those 
so-called  good  old  days,  would  have  been 
killed  and  eaten.  They  failed  as  other 
failures  fail,  because  they  did  not  work. 
They  had  no  survival-value,  and  the  societies 
which  adopted  them  are  no  more.  They 
had  no  survival-value  because  they  prevented 
the  formation  of  the  family,  upon  which 
alone  must  be  founded  any  society  that  is  to 
endure — any  human  society,  that  is  to  say. 
This  is  not  so  with  the  social  insects  ; but 
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they  do  not  pass  through  that  long  stage  of 
helpless  dependence  in  youth  which  is  the 
paradoxical  characteristic  of  the  dominant 
animal,  and  which  renders  the  family  and 
the  due  exercise  of  parentage  of  supreme 
importance  to  him. 

Hence  we  have  another  final  criterion 
of  any  legislation  or  institution.  Does  it  or 
does  it  not  make  for  the  stability  and  dignity 
of  the  family  ? These  are  endangered,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  every  form  of  militarism. 
They  are  necessarily  endangered  by  every 
form  of  collectivism,  which  always  must 
imply  some  subtraction  from  the  complete- 
ness of  the  individual,  and  thus  from  the 
completeness  of  the  parents  in  their  chief 
role,  which  is  to  constitute  and  provide  the 
environment  of  their  children. 

Would  there  were  time  to  show  how 
complete  is  the  biological  vindication  of  my 
assertion  that  the  true,  fit,  and  only  proper 
place  for  the  moral  education  of  the  young 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  family.  I would 
seek  to  show  that  it  is  precisely  the  strength 
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which  morality,  meaning  union,  implies,  that 
has  made  of  man  the  paragon  of  animals. 
As  John  Fiske,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  American  Spencerians,  showed,  the 
uniquely  prolonged  period  of  youthful  help- 
lessness in  man,  whilst  apparently  a source 
of  racial  weakness,  has  been  a great  source 
of  strength  in  assuring  the  marked  evolu- 
tion of  morality,  which  is  supreme  in  its 
survival-value.  No  legislation  can  abbre- 
viate this  long  period  of  dependence.  It  is 
a fact  which  no  collectivist  methods,  no 
device  for  the  disintegration  of  the  family, 
can  expect  to  conquer.  It  will  have  the 
last  word  ; which  is  to  assure  us  that  not 
only  is  society  founded  upon  the  family, 
but  that  man’s  continued  domination  of  the 
earth  is  so  founded. 

You  will  forgive  me,  if  you  can,  for 
indulging  in  what  people  whose  interests 
are  mainly  in  personalities  like  to  dismiss 
as  generalities.  To  me  they  seem  to  be 
principles  ; they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  first 
principles  of  politics  — though  I confess  I 
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have  not  stolen  them  from  current  election 
addresses — and  you  will  at  least  permit  me 
to  express  this  conviction,  that  if  they  have 
failed  to  impress  you  as  they  do  me,  the 
fault  is  not  in  them,  but  is  that  which  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  expresses  in  the  gorgeous 
language  which  I will  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  : “ Every  man  is  not 
a proper  Champion  for  Truth,  nor  fit  to 
take  up  the  Gauntlet  in  the  cause  of 
Verity  ; many,  from  the  ignorance  of  these 
Maximes,  and  an  inconsiderate  Zeal  unto 
Truth,  have  too  rashly  charged  the  Troops 
of  Error,  and  remain  as  Trophies  unto  the 
enemies  of  Truth.” 


IV 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE 

STATE 

IN  the  preceding  lectures  of  this  series, 
whilst  discussing  the  child,  the  parent, 
and  the  family  as  they  are  seen  by  the  bio- 
logist, we  have  necessarily  considered  certain 
aspects  of  our  present  subject,  which  is  the 
more  general  and  philosophic  question  of  the 
relations  which  should  subsist  between  the 
individual,  regarded  simply  as  an  individual, 
and  the  State.  In  the  first  lecture  I laid 
down  the  proposition  which  I regard  as 
the  fundamental  basis  for  the  individualist 
doctrine,  that  (i)  the  due  recognition  of 
individuality,  or,  to  use  biological  language, 
the  due  production  of  variations,  and  (2)  the 
natural  selection  of  the  fittest  of  such  varia- 
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tions — that  these  are  the  necessary  conditions 
of  all  valid  progress.  To  that  important 
proposition  there  is  no  time  to  return.  I 
pause  merely  in  the  attempt  to  emphasise  it  : 
and  I must  pass  immediately  to  what  I re- 
gard as  the  crux  of  our  present  question — a 
crux  which  a familiar  phrase  will  enable  us 
readily  to  define.  This  phrase  is  “ the  social 
organism,”  introduced  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  employed  it  in  his  first  book.  Social 
Statics^  published  in  1850.  Slowly  but  cer- 
tainly biology  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
the  key  to  the  mental  and  political  sciences  : 
and  so  a phrase  like  this — the  “ social  organ- 
ism,” offering  a ready  contrast  to  the  ‘‘  in- 
dividual organism  ” — has  become  a permanent 
part  of  our  modern  terminology.  It  is,  of 
course,  unnecessary  to  say  that  thinkers  in 
all  ages  have  seen  one  or  another  aspect  of 
the  analogy  between  the  individual  and  the 
social  body.  Of  these,  Plato,  deriving  very 
likely  from  Socrates,  was  perhaps  the  first, 
and  we  all  remember  the  heviathan  of 
Hobbes.  Now,  this  conception  furnishes,  if 
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it  be  not  too  closely  criticised,  the  very  best 
possible  argument  for  collectivism.  Just  as 
a society  of  electrons  constitutes  the  atom, 
a society  of  atoms  the  molecule,  a society 
of  molecules  the  living  cell,  and  a society  of 
cells  the  individual  organism,  so  a society 
of  individuals  constitutes  the  social  organism. 
And  just  as  in  the  simplest  cell  we  find  a 
differentiation  of  parts,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  function  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  whole,  so  in  the  multi-cellular  organism 
we  find  a similar  differentiation,  which  Henri 
Milne -Edwards,  the  French  physiologist, 
called  the  “ physiological  division  of  labour.” 
It  is,  beyond  a doubt,  in  virtue  of  the 
physiological  division  of  labour,  in  virtue 
of  its  collectivism,  in  virtue  of  its  absolute 
repudiation  of  individualism,  that  the  higher 
animal  or  vegetable  organism  is  what  it 
is.  The  interests  of  the  individual  cell 
are  nought.  In  the  course  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  bodily  functions,  individual 
cells  are  destroyed  in  millions.  The  largest 
gland  in  the  vertebrate  body,  the  liver,  and 
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indeed  the  whole  hepatic  area,  have  as  pro- 
bably their  most  important  function  the 
destruction  and  disposal  of  millions  of  red 
blood-cells  which  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. For  the  purposes  of  the  whole,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  cellular  con- 
stituents of  the  body  may  be  regarded  as, 
from  one  point  of  view,  degenerate,  in  that 
they  are  incomplete  and  inversatile.  What 
could  be  more  humble  and  insignificant, 
judged  by  the  completeness  of  their  life,  than 
the  cells  which  convert  themselves  into  the 
horny  layer  of  the  skin,  the  nails,  the  teeth, 
the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  the  collective  tissues 
in  general  The  last  thing  considered  is 
individuality  ; and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
It  is  the  most  amazing  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  whole.  Furthermore,  when  indi- 
viduality, owing  to  obscure  causes,  asserts 
itself  within  the  organism,  there  is  disaster. 
The  typical  expression  of  such  individuality, 
of  individual  assertion  against  the  collective 
regime,  is  a cancer,  which  leads  to  its  own 
destruction  and  to  the  death  of  the  organism 
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against  the  rule  of  which  it  rebels.  Now, 
say  our  collectivist  friends,  let  us  apply  our 
knowledge  to  society.  Surely  the  case  must 
be  the  same  in  the  social  as  in  the  individual 
organism.  The  greatest  success  must  follow 
from  the  absolute  subordination  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  common  end.  Complete 
division  of  labour,  complete  regulation  : 
these  must  make  for  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Furthermore,  it  is  very  easy  to  establish 
many  of  the  details  of  the  analogy  : the 
governing  mechanism  of  a society  corre- 
sponding to  the  nervous  system  ; the  manu- 
facturers to  the  glands  ; permanent  officials 
to  the  bones  ; traders  to  the  circulatory 
apparatus  ; soldiers  and  scavengers  to  the 
white  blood-cells,  and  so  on. 

But  before  we  can  assent  to  this  proposi- 
tion we  must  enter  a demurrer — that  the 
analogy  between  the  individual  and  the  social 
organism  breaks  down  signally  and  com- 
pletely beyond  a certain  point.  To  my 
mind,  the  whole  value  of  the  analogy  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  enables  us  clearly  to  recog- 
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nise  not  so  much  the  resemblances  as  the 
fundamental  and  everlasting  distinction  be- 
tw'een  the  individual  and  the  social  organism. 
We  recognise  this  distinction  immediately 
we  ask  what  is  the  respective  end  of  each. 
The  immediate  end  of  the  individual  organ- 
ism is  its  own  life,  happiness,  success. 
Essentially  and  pre-eminently  I am  a mind, 
or  rather  a consciousness.  For  the  history 
of  any  cell  of  my  body,  for  its  past,  present, 
and  future,  I,  personally,  care  absolutely 
nothing  whatever,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
minister  to  my  well-being.  In  washing  my 
hands  I write  an  undistinguished  finis  below 
the  history  of  millions  of  my  cutaneous 
cells  ; yet  I never  waste  another  thought 
on  them.  I prefer  my  hands  clean,  and 
there’s  an  end  on’t.  And  similarly  in  every 
other  aspect  of  the  question  ; no  one  pro- 
poses or  suggests  that  any  man  has  a duty 
towards  any  of  his  own  living  cells.  They 
exist  solely  and  exclusively  for  him  : and 
he  has  been  counselled  by  the  supreme  moral 
teacher  of  all  time  : If  thy  hand  or  foot 
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offend  thee,  cut  them  off  and  cast  them 
from  thee  ; . . . and  if  thine  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee  ” — 
the  only  end  to  be  named  being  the  welfare 
of  the  consciousness  of  which  hand  and  foot 
and  eye  are  the  servants.  The  first  fact 
about  the  individual  organism  is  that  its 
parts  exist  not  for  themselves  but  for  the 
well-being  of  their  owner.  Now  let  us  turn 
to  our  analogy,  and  the  social  organism.  At 
once  we  note  the  cardinal  difference.  In  the 
case  of  the  individual,  it  is  the  welfare  of 
the  aggregate  of  his  parts  that  is  the  sole 
end  ; the  welfare  of  the  units  is  nought. 
H ow  different  is  the  case  of  the  State,  the 
welfare  of  which  is  a meaningless,  a self- 
condemned,  and  an  ephemeral  thing,  if  it  be 
anything  other  than  the  welfare  of  its  indivi- 
dual citizens  ! “ In  a society,”  says  Spencer, 

“ the  living  units  do  not  and  cannot  lose 
individual  consciousness,  since  the  commun- 
ity as  a whole  has  no  corporate  conscious- 
ness.” “ This  is  an  everlasting  reason  why 
the  welfare  of  citizens  cannot  rightly  be 
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sacrificed  to  some  supposed  benefit  of  the 
State  ; but  why,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
State  is  to  be  maintained  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens.  The  corporate  life 
must  here  be  subservient  to  the  lives  of  the 
parts,  instead  of  the  lives  of  the  parts  being 
subservient  to  the  corporate  life.”  I am 
acquainted  with  no  other  definition,  clearly 
expressing  the  due  relation  between  the 
individual  and  the  State,  that  is  so  admir- 
able and  complete  as  that  of  Professor 
Hoffding,  the  great  thinker  of  Copenhagen. 
In  support  of  his  doctrine  that  ethics  is  a 
science  of  the  individual,  and  that  Hegel, 
Wundt,  and  Lester  Ward  are  in  error  in 
regarding  ethics  and  sociology  as  one  and 
the  same  inquiry,  Hoffding  says  : — “ If 
the  single  individual  in  developing  itself  in 
its  own  peculiar  way  gives  the  best  possible 
contribution  to  the  whole  life  of  society, 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  society  is  organ- 
* ised  in  such  a manner  that  a free  and  full 
development  is  possible  for  all  individuals, 
then  we  are  approaching  to  the  ethical 
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ideal.”  Only  in  the  consciousness  of  indivi- 
duals can  the  value  of  life  be  experienced. 
The  welfare  of  the  State,  if  it  be  anything 
else  than  a collection  of  individual  welfares, 
must  be  nothing  more  than  the  welfare  of 
the  ant-hill  or  the  bee-hive.  Collectivism, 
ruthlessly  and  logically  practised,  would 
reduce  human  society  to  the  level  of  the 
social  insects,  where  the  individual  is  nought, 
and  where,  therefore,  the  whole  existence 
of  the  society  is  nought — save  as  a rival 
of  other  societies.  What  does  it  matter  if 
an  ant-hill  be  overthrown  ? Such  a society 
is  only  the  simulacrum  of  life.  Happiness 
and  unhappiness,  morality  and  immorality, 
these  are  personal  matters,  and  therefore  one 
must  clearly  recognise  that  ethics  or  morality 
is  not  a mere  aspect  of  sociology.  Indeed, 
it  is  a most  remarkable  fact  that  modern 
ethics,  emphasising  the  individual  character 
of  its  subject,  and  the  unique  nature  of  its 
end,  which  is  the  worthy  development  of 
every  individual,  is  definitely  on  the  side  of 
individualism  ; though  here  and  there  is  still 
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to  be  met  the  astonishing  confusion  of  indivi- 
dualism with  anarchy  and  with  pure  egoism 
— the  denial  of  morality. 

This  leads  us  on  to  consider  the  most 
important  aspect  of  individualism,  which, 
being  the  most  important,  must  be  chosen 
for  treatment  in  my  limited  time — and  that 
is  its  moral  aspect.  If  there  be  any  indi- 
vidualist who  denies  the  duty  of  altruism,  I 
do  not  know  his  name  and  I am  not  of  his 
school  ; but  to  his  attention  I recommend 
the  political  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
which  show  him  to  be  an  uncompromising 
individualist,  and  his  epoch-making  Data  of 
Kthics^  which  placed  on  a new  plane  the 
science  of  which  Socrates  was  the  founder, 
and  which  has  grounded  in  cosmic  fact  that 
law  of  love  of  which  others  have  sought  the 
sanction  in  convention,  tradition,  authority, 
convenience,  and  such-like  trivialities.  Now, 
what  does  individualism,  its  eye  never  diverted 
from  the  end  of  character-making,  teach  us 
regarding  altruism  ? It  is  this,  that  between 

collective  and  individual  altruism  there  is 
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fixed  a great  and  impassable  gulf.  It  is  the 
supreme  beauty  of  love,  mercy,  charity,  or 
w^hatever  you  please  to  call  it,  that,  as  Portia 
said,  “ it  is  t'svice  blest  : it  blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes.”  Now,  it  is  pre- 
cisely with  this  proposition  that  individual- 
ism is  concerned.  Those  whose  end  is  any- 
thing less  than  the  making  of  character,  see 
the  helpless,  hungry  man  and  the  giver  ; they 
see  the  bread  passing,  and  being  consumed. 
The  net  result  of  the  process,  for  them,  is  the 
satisfaction  of  hunger.  But  that  is  the  least 
that  the  individualist  sees.  He  sees  the  exci- 
tation of  sympathy  in  the  presence  of  hunger: 
he  sees  the  consciousness  of  some  measure  of 
self-denial,  and  the  development  of  a retro- 
spective pleasure,  in  the  mind  of  the  giver  ; 
he  sees  the  development  of  the  sympathetic 
imagination  and  the  habit  of  self-denial.  He 
recognises  that  mercy  blesses  him  that  gives. 
In  the  case  of  the  hungry  man  he  sees  much 
more  than  the  mere  relief  of  an  unpleasant 
organic  sensation.  He  sees  that  in  him  there 
must  be  some  measure  of  alteration  in  his 
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outlook  upon  life — an  alteration  not  due 
merely  to  his  having  relieved  his  hunger  ; an 
alteration  which  would  not  have  been  effected 
by  his  finding  the  bread  in  the  street,  still 
less  by  his  stealing  it  ; an  alteration  due  to 
his  discovery  that  there  is  someone  who  cares 
for  him.  Hence,  for  instance,  I always  think 
it  a vast  pity  to  give  alms  to  a blind  man 
without,  on  his  returning  thanks,  cheerily 
saying,  ‘‘  You  are  welcome.”  Let  him  under- 
stand that  your  alms  are  not  an  investment 
at  compound  interest,  but  that,  despite  the 
teaching  of  those  who  assert  a lively  expec- 
tation of  heaven  and  hell  to  be  necessary  for 
the  practice  of  morality,  your  act  is  a product 
of  pure  sympathy.  You  are  not  paying  a 
price  for  anything,  and  you  would  not 
grudge  him  any  price.  In  short,  you  give 
alms  because  it  makes  you  happier  to  do 
so.  Then  tell  him  so  by  saying,  ‘‘  You  are 
welcome.”  No  matter  whether  a penny  or 
a sovereign  passed,  the  total  significance  of 
the  act  is  vastly  greater  than  any  materialistic 
method  can  estimate.  Even  if  nothing  passed 
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but  a word  of  sympathy,  both  giver  and 
hearer  are  blestd  But  mark  the  contrast  when 
we  turn  from  individual  to  collective  altruism. 
Take  the  illustration  of  a State-supported 
hospital.  The  sum  total  of  the  good  accom- 
plished by  it  is  to  be  measured  in  terms  of 
physiology,  clinical  thermometers,  and  death- 
rates.  The  whole  good  done  is  materialistic 
good  ; whereas  in  our  first  case  the  material- 
istic good  was  of  value  mainly  as  an  occasion 
for  spiritual  good  done  to  giver  and  receiver. 
But  in  the  case  of  collective  altruism,  there 
is  actually  spiritual  ill  done  both  to  giver 
and  receiver,  against  which  the  material  good 
accomplished  is  much  less  than  nugatory. 
The  giver  is  injured,  since  there  is  nothing 
to  develop  his  sympathetic  imagination, 
since  he  never  sees  the  suffering  which  he  helps 
to  relieve,  and  since  the  tax  for  the  relief  of 
others  is  mixed  up  with,  and  is  an  indistin- 
guishable part  of,  a tax  for  mere  material 

^ Here  one  is  bound  to  note  that,  whilst  charity  without 
inquiry  is  little  better  than  a subtle  variety  of  selfishness, 
the  true  charity  of  sympathy — with  no  materialistic  aspect — 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  this  preliminary. 
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benefits  like  good  roads  and  street-lighting. 
He  is  also  injured  because  the  tax  levied  on 
him  for  altruistic  reasons,  being  compulsory, 
must  also  inevitably  become  burdensome, 
making  the  very  name  of  charity  an  offence 
to  him.  The  recipient  also  is  injured ; he 
comes  to  claim  as  a right  that  which  he 
should  regard  as  the  free  and  cheerful  gift — 
it  is  a wise  saying,  “ The  Lord  loveth  a cheer- 
ful giver”  — of  another  person  constrained 
only  by  sympathy.  There  is  thus  no  moral 
good  worked  in  the  recipient,  but  rather  a 
grave  moral  ill.^  Extreme  cases  are  illus- 
trated in  the  machinery  of  altruism  which 
is  partly  individual  and  partly  collective. 
Hospital  abuse  is  a growing  evil  in  this 
country.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  avail  themselves  of  our  hospitals  every 
year,  though  able  to  pay,  are  inflicting  a 
wrong  upon  the  general  practitioner,  upon 
the  consultant,  upon  the  charitable,  upon 

^ The  reader  will  scarcely  regard  me  as  suggesting  that 
real  altruism  is  never  found  within  the  walls  of  a workhouse 
or  workhouse  infirmary.  That  would  be  an  infamous  libel 
upon  many  a kind  heart,  I know. 
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their  deserving  neighbours,  and  upon  them- 
selves— and  therefore  upon  anyone  Avhom 
they  may  encounter  or  are  connected  with. 
What  a contrast  between  these  results  and 
those  of  the  individual  altruism  illustrated  by 
the  doctor  who  goes  to  see  a poor  patient 
for  nothing,  thereby  benefiting  the  patient 
physically,  perhaps,  and  benefiting  the 
patient  and  himself  morally,  of  necessity! 
Just  as  the  latest  thought  in  ethics  is  re- 
asserting the  individual  character  of  morality 
against  those  collectivist  thinkers  who  regard 
morality  as  merely  a kind  of  social  cement, 
so  the  wisest  moralists  are  insisting  that  it 
is  only  the  individual  altruism  that  is  really 
worthy  of  the  name  ; and  we  justify  our- 
selves in  this  assertion  by  maintaining  that 
it  is  only  the  individual  altruism  that  achieves 
the  end  for  which  altruism  exists.  Collec- 
tive altruism,  taxes  exacted  from  the  worthy, 
invariably  in  the  last  resort  result  in  making 
worse  the  unworthy,  without  having  accom- 
plished anything  for  those  from  whom  they 
were  exacted.  In  brief,  the  accomplishment 
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of  collective  altruism  — a spurious  thing  to 
which  the  name  of  altruism  should  properly  be 
denied,  love  not  being  a kind  of  atmosphere 
or  cement,  but  a personal  and  individual 
emotion  — the  sum  of  the  accomplishment 
of  collective  altruism,  I say,  may  thus  be 
described  : the  raising  of  a sense  of  injury 
at  extortion  and  annoyance  at  the  existence 
of  need  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  together 
with  the  most  unfortunate  association  of 
ideas  between  poverty  and  misery  and  his 
taxing  papers.  In  short,  whilst  emptying 
his  pocket  you  harden  his  heart.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  establishment  of  a mechanism 
(certain  to  work  imperfectly,  human  nature 
being  imperfect)  by  which  the  figures  on 
the  giver’s  cheque  are  translated  into  food  for 
the  hungry  and  clothes  for  the  naked,  an 
almost  invariably  outrageous  proportion  of 
the  total  tax  being  consumed  in  the  main- 
tenance of  this  mechanism.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  injurious  effect  of  collective  altruism 
upon  its  recipient,  who  at  last  is  found  em- 
blazoning upon  his  banners,  what  I think  to 
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be  the  most  horrible  imprecation  that  I have 
ever  heard  or  can  conceive  — “Curse  your 
charity  ! ” If  anyone  capable  of  a moment’s 
reflection  will  just  consider  the  horror  of 
pronouncing  a curse  upon  love,  I think  he 
will  agree  with  me.  Let  us  contrast  the 
false  and  vicious  forms  of  collective  altruism, 
mistaking  the  husk  for  the  kernel  of  morality, 
grasping  at  the  shadow  and  losing  the  sub- 
stance, with  the  verse  of  Isaiah  : “ Is  not 

this  the  fast  that  I have  chosen  ; is  it  not  to 
deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou 
bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy 
house  ? ” Just  consider  : not  that  thou  write 
a cheque  and  send  the  poor  to  the  work- 
house,  but  that  thou  bring  him  to  thine  own 
house  ! Or,  again,  let  us  contrast  our  present 
vicious  and  futile  methods  with  the  most 
consummate  statement  of  all  : “ I was  an 

hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat  : I was 

thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  : I was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  : naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me : I was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me  : I was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.” 
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Not,  “ I was  sick,  and  ye  wrote  a cheque 
under  compulsion  whereby  someone  else  was 
paid  to  visit  me/’  No  second-hand,  com- 
pulsory, collective  altruism,  but  the  real 
thing — the  needy  and  the  sympathiser  meet- 
ing one  another  face  to  face,  and  their  mere 
contiguity  being  of  far  more  value  than  the 
passage  of  any  material  thing  from  hand  to 
hand,  just  as  the  mere  visit  to  a sick-room  is 
of  far  more  value  than  the  grapes  you  leave 
behind  you — grapes,  the  real  value  of  which 
is  symbolic.  But  no  ; the  collectivist  would 
tax  us,  would  make  us  good  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, as  if  there  was  ever  love  yet  that 
yielded  to  compulsion — compulsion,  which 
is  ever  the  destroyer  of  love.^ 

Thus  those  who  have  accepted  the  prin- 
ciples of  individualism  are  in  possession  of  a 
criterion  of  charitable  methods  and  agencies 
— a criterion  to  ignore  which  is  to  court 
disaster.  In  any  given  case  the  individualist 

^ No  better  concrete  illustration  of  the  distinction 
between  true  and  false  altruism  can  be  found  than  in  the 
contrast  between  Nazareth  House,  Hammersmith,  and  any 
ordinary  workhouse. 
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asks,  How  far  does  the  method  or  agency  in 
question  show  signs  of  possessing  any  psychi- 
cal value  ? How  far,  except  in  regard  to  the 
merest  materialism,  does  it  bless  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes  ? or  how  far  does 
it  approximate  to  that  egregious  case  where 
the  giver  does  not  know  or  care  what  becomes 
of  his  money,  nor  the  recipient  know  or  care 
whence  it  comes  ? Of  all  the  pitiable  parodies 
of  the  charity  that  sufFereth  long  and  is  kind, 
I think  this  is  the  chiefest. 

But  if  I have  accomplished  no  more,  I 
hope  I have  at  least  accomplished  this,  that 
no  one  who  hears  me  will  henceforth  con- 
found individualism  with  egoism. 

And  let  me  spare  one  word  to  those  in- 
comprehensible people  who  choose  to  believe 
that  individualism  is  the  equivalent  of  anarchy. 
Anarchy  I take  to  be  absence  of  rule  ; and 
the  function  of  rule  I take  to  be  the  admin- 
istration and  preservation  of  justice  ; and  jus- 
tice, that  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  freedom 
of  each  is  limited  only  by  the  like  freedom 
of  others — that  state  of  affairs  in  which 
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liberty  and  responsibility  are  duly  balanced, 
the  chief  responsibility  being  the  responsi- 
bility of  not  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
others.  This  is  a state  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  anarchy  that  a Gothic  minster 
bears  to  a heap  of  stones.  The  whole  con- 
cept of  anarchy  is  precisely  expressed  by  the 
Ishmaelite  definition  of  every  man’s  hand 
against  his  fellow.  Whoso  says  that  indi- 
vidualism sanctions  such  a doctrine,  has  no 
acquaintance  with  that  whereof  he  speaks  : 
surely  he  is  thinking  of  Nietzscheanism  ? 

In  speaking  of  individual  and  collective 
altruism,  I may  have  appeared  to  have  spent 
much  time  upon  a mere  branch  of  the 
subject  ; but  the  issue  between  individual 
and  collective  altruism  is  really  the  whole 
issue  between  individualism  and  collectiv- 
ism ; and  in  determining  this  issue  we  can 
no  longer  ignore  the  judgment  of  natural 
selection.  In  alluding  last  week  to  the 
helplessness  of  the  human  infant  and  its 
dependence  upon  its  parents,  I vindicated 
altruism  before  this  judge  : altruism  itself 
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has  survival-value.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a misplaced  altruism,  almost  invari- 
ably of  the  collective  variety,  which  is 
radically  opposed  to  the  working  of  natural 
selection — that  is  to  say,  to  the  survival 
of  the  fittest — and  which  must  therefore 
be  condemned  without  qualification.  If  I 
insisted,  as  I did,  upon  the  importance 
of  individuality  and  variation  as  furnishing 
materials  from  which  natural  selection  can 
choose  the  fittest,  how  much  more  earnestly 
ought  I not  to  insist  upon  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  that  radical  defiance  of 
natural  selection  which  occurs  whenever 
we  deliberately  handicap  superiority,  so  as 
artificially  to  encourage  inferiority  ! All 
strength,  all  faculty,  all  fitness  presented 
by  every  living  thing  have  arisen,  we  now 
believe,  by  the  more  frequent  survival  and 
better  multiplication  of  the  better  endowed. 
Suspension  of  this  process  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  means  a cessation  of  progress  ; 
reversal  of  it  would  bring  universal  decay. 
We  have  not  yet  come  to  see  that  “ the 
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mischiefs  entailed  by  disregard  of  these 
truths,  though  they  may  be  slow,  are 
certain.”  Nor  have  we  yet  reached  the 
conviction  “ that  social  policy  must  be  con- 
formed to  them,  and  that  to  ignore  them 
is  madness.”  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
give  my  own  words,  when  I can  read  you 
the  following  from  Spencer  : “ How  far 

the  mentally-superior  may,  with  a balance 
of  benefit  to  society,  shield  the  mentally- 
inferior  from  the  evil  results  of  their  in- 
feriority, is  a question  too  involved  to  be 
here  discussed  at  length.  Doubtless  it  is  in 
the  order  of  things  that  parental  affection, 
the  regard  of  relatives,  and  the  spontaneous 
sympathy  of  friends,  and  even  of  strangers, 
should  mitigate  the  pains  which  incapacity 
has  to  bear,  and  the  penalties  which  unfit 
impulses  bring  round.  Doubtless,  in  many 
cases  the  reactive  influence  of  this  sym- 
pathetic care  which  the  better  take  of  the 
worse,  is  morally  beneficial,  and  in  a degree 
compensates  by  good  in  one  direction  for 
evil  in  another.  It  may  be  fully  admitted 
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that  individual  altruism,  left  to  itself,  will 
work  advantageously — wherever,  at  least,  it 
does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  helping  the  un- 
worthy to  multiply.  But  an  unquestionable 
injury  is  done  by  agencies  which  undertake 
in  a wholesale  way  to  foster  good-for-noth- 
ings ; putting  a stop  to  that  natural  process 
of  elimination  by  which  society  continually 
purifies  itself.  For  not  only  by  such  agencies 
is  this  preservation  of  the  worst  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  best  carried  further  than  it  would 
else  be,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  of  that 
compensating  advantage  which  individual 
altruism  implies.  A mechanically-working 
State-apparatus,  distributing  money  drawn 
from  grumbling  ratepayers,  produces  little  or 
no  moralising  effect  on  the  capables  to  make 
up  for  multiplication  of  the  incapables.” 

A phrase  in  this  quotation  hints  at  a sub- 
ject which  is  gravely  exercising  the  members 
of  my  profession.  It  is  but  very  rarely  indeed 
that  individual  altruism  helps  the  unworthy 
to  multiply.  On  the  contrary,  collective 
altruism  constantly  does  so,  and  with  the 
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most  lamentable  results.  It  does  so  because 
it  is  almost  of  its  essence  not  to  discriminate, 
and  invariably  of  its  essence  never  to  look 
beyond  the  first  step.  The  multiplication 
of  certain  types  of  the  unfit — notably,  from 
the  medical  point  of  view,  the  insane,  the 
epileptic,  the  born  criminal,  and  those  af- 
fected by  various  other  kinds  of  transmissible 
disease — is  a very  serious  fact,  and  produces 
evils  which  our  misguided  collective  altruism 
not  merely  ignores,  but  systematically  multi- 
plies. The  apparent  alternative  is  that  we 
must  cease  to  expend  our  sympathy  and  help 
upon  such  persons  ; and  this  apparent  oppo- 
sition between  the  law  of  love  and  social 
duty  led  Huxley  to  assert  that  moral  evolu- 
tion is  fundamentally  opposed  to  cosmic 
evolution.  There  is  no  such  opposition. 
Our  duty  to  these  unfortunate  individuals 
is  to  care  for  them  ; but  it  is  our  further  duty 
to  follow  Nature’s  indication,  and  to  avert 
incalculable  misery  hereafter  by  saying  to 
I them  : “We  are  sorry  for  you  ; we  will 

do  our  best  for  you  ; but  we  deny  your  right 
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to  parentage.  You  may  live,  but  you  must 
not  propagate.” 

I have  consistently  avoided  the  use  of  the 
word  socialism.  If  socialism  is  merely  an 
assertion  of  the  individual,  and  even  of  the 
humblest  individual,  then  I am  a socialist. 
In  criticising  the  concept  of  the  social 
organism,  I asserted  the  importance  of  the 
individual  consciousness  and  the  absolute 
nonentity  of  the  interests  of  the  State,  save 
in  so  far  as  they  are  the  interests  of  the 
individual.  Now,  this  is  essentially  a demo- 
cratic assertion.  The  individualist  must  for 
ever  be  opposed  to  oligarchy,  aristocracy, 
autocracy — to  any  form  of  rule  whatever 
which  indicates  the  sacrifice  of  the  liberty 
of  any  individuals,  however  humble,  to  the 
interests  of  other  individuals,  however  dis- 
tinguished. Everything  but  the  true  demo- 
cracy means  tyranny  somewhere,  and  between 
individualism  and  tyranny  there  is  eternal 
and  implacable  hatred,  war  to  the  knife  and 
to  the  death.  It  is  only  to  the  socialism 
which  is  not  true  socialism  but  is  collectivism, 
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the  socialism  which  protests  against  the 
tyranny  when  the  tyrant  is  an  individual, 
but  approves  of  it  when  the  tyrant  is  a 
majority  — it  is  to  such  socialism  that  I 
object.  I will  call  it  socialism  no  longer. 
Doubtless,  if  I had  personally  felt  the  grip 
of  the  collective  principle,  I should  be  able 
eloquently  to  protest  against  it  in  the  name 
of  individual  freedom  ; but  I stand  here  as 
a biologist,  and  my  objection  to  collectivism, 
for  the  present,  is  a biological  and  philosophic 
objection  rather  than  a sort  of  declaration 
of  ‘‘  the  rights  of  man.”  The  one  final 
objection  to  the  trade -union  which  says 
that  a clever  workman  may  not  work  faster, 
nor  an  energetic  workman  longer,  than  his 
neighbour,  is  that  such  a practice  is  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  natural  selection.  Now, 
natural  selection,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
is  equivalent,  if  it  be  not  artificially  distorted, 
to  the  survival  of  the  happiest — fitness  and 
happiness  being  correlated,  as  everyone 
knows.  Thus  we  have  a principle  which 

compels  us  to  criticise  the  earlier  socialism, 
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which,  we  need  not  doubt,  was  the  direct 
product  of  sympathy,  uncritical  sympathy. 
Plainly,  good  intentions  alone  will  not  justify 
any  procedure,  nor  will  immediate  benefit 
justify  any  procedure  which  defies  the 
supremely  beneficent  law  of  natural  selection 
— the  selection  of  the  fittest.  That  there 
need  be  no  antagonism  between  our  observ- 
ance of  this  law  and  the  immediate  satisfaction 
of  our  sense  of  sympathy  with  present  suffer- 
ing, I have  already  insisted.  If  you  will  allow 
me  once  again  to  personify  Nature — a process 
so  convenient  that  men  have  done  it  since  they 
began  to  think — I may  say  that  Nature  in  this 
respect  has  no  choice.  Her  only  means  of  pre- 
venting the  multiplication  of  the  unfit  race  is 
to  exterminate  it,  to  make  it  pay  the  immedi- 
ate penalty  for  its  unfitness ; but,  whereas 
Nature  is  mechanical,  we  are  intelligent,  and 
we  can  do  better  than  she.^  We  may  see 
clearly — and,  indeed,  every  year  since  1859 

^ Philosophically,  we  and  our  intelligence  and  morality 
are  as  much  parts  of  Nature  as  the  tiger’s  claw.  I use 
merely  conventional  language. 
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men  have  seen  more  and  more  clearly — that 
in  so  far  as  the  law  of  natural  selection  is  con- 
cerned, Nature  is  she  who  must  be  obeyed  ; 
but  we  can  achieve  her  end,  her  end  and  ours 
— that  is  to  say,  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
and  the  happiest  — can  achieve  that  end 
completely  without  adopting  her  inevitably 
harsh  methods.  In  order  to  enforce  her 
wish,  “ Thou  shalt  not  propagate,”  she  is 
compelled  to  say  to  the  lame,  the  blind, 
the  diseased,  the  stupid,  “ Thou  shalt  not 
even  live.”  Our  intelligence  enables  us  to 
effect  Nature’s  end  without  employing  her 
means,  and  it  is  high  time  we  employed 
it  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  given  certain 
necessary  precautions,  we  may  interfere 
with  the  natural  law  of  natural  selection 
in  so  far  as  we  strive  to  ameliorate  the 
lot  of  our  unfortunate  fellows  ; but  it  is 
an  absolutely  impermissible  modification  of 
the  law  of  natural  selection  to  place  any 
handicap  whatever  upon  exceptional  fitness. 
Not  only  should  there  be  a potential  field- 
marshal’s  baton  in  every  soldier’s  knapsack  ; 
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not  only  should  la  carriere  be  ouverte  aux 
talents  ; but  we  should  recognise  that  the 
greatest  present  and  future  happiness  is 
served  by  the  freest  and  fullest  possible 
exploitation  of  every  kind  of  ability — pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  it  be  not  exploited  in 
anti-social  acts.  In  permitting  the  superior 
to  benefit  by  their  superiority,  we  benefit 
ourselves  and  our  descendants.  Worth  of 
any  kind  is  always  worth  something  to 
others  than  its  possessor.  The  history  of  all 
progress,  from  the  amoeba  up  to  man,  is  the 
history  of  the  establishment  and  accomplish- 
ment of  novelty,  variations,  individuality — 
all  difficulties  notwithstanding.  The  history 
of  all  artistic  progress  has  been  the  same. 
Bach  spent  much  of  his  life  squabbling  with 
municipal  authorities.  Mozart  and  Schu- 
bert died  ere  their  prime,  just  because  society 
could  not  recognise  the  individual  worth  of 
their  contributions  to  their  art.  But  where 
would  modern  music  be  without  Bach  .?  and 
who  that  now  sings  anything  worth  singing 
does  not  sing  Schubert  ? In  all  ages  collec- 
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tive  devices,  academies,  royal  societies,  have 
stood  for  the  repression  of  individuality.  In 
the  moral,  philosophic,  and  religious  history 
of  the  world  the  same  has  been  true.  Every 
truth  starts  as  a heresy,  and  the  supreme 
individualities,  the  supreme  prophets,  the 
founders  of  religions,  the  noblest  of  the 
noble  dead,  those  to  whom  we  owe  almost 
everything  that  we  rightly  prize,  have  ever 
been  poisoned,  or  crucified,  or  stoned,  or 
mocked  or  spat  upon,  and  invariably  by 
collective  forces.  In  a sense,  at  least,  Carlyle 
was  right  when  he  declared  that  “ universal 
history — the  history  of  what  man  has  ac- 
complished in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the 
history  of  the  great  men  who  have  worked 
here.”  But  the  rule  is  that  there  arises 
some  collective  apparatus,  declaring  itself  to 
possess  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  and  the 
necessary  foe  of  all  such  new  individualities 
as  that  which  gave  it  its  own  birth.  Not 
only  does  every  truth  start  as  a heresy — a 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  individual — 
but  it  ends  as  a superstition  : that  is  to  say. 
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though  true,  it  is  superstitiously  held,  and 
thus,  though  true,  is  worthless  to  those  who 
so  hold  it — worse  than  worthless,  indeed, 
since  when  the  new  genius  appears  it  pre- 
vents them  from  appreciating  him  or  pro- 
fiting by  him.  But  as  the  intelligence  of 
man  attains  greater  heights,  and  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  individualism  are  seen  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  biology  and  human  history  alike,  we 
may  hope  that  genius,  individuality,  worthy 
variation  will  no  longer  have  to  fight  the 
mediocre  majority,  but  will  ever  receive  a 
patient  hearing.  It  cannot  for  ever  remain 
true  that  a prophet  is  not  without  honour, 
save  in  his  own  country.”  The  history  of 
progress,  physical,  moral,  artistic,  philosophic, 
is  a history  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  indi- 
viduality. “ Universal  history,”  as  Carlyle 
called  it,  might  indeed  be  written  as  a contro- 
versial treatise  in  favour  of  individualism. 
No  crowd  or  committee  ever  produced  a 
great  work  of  art,  or  generated  a new  energy, 
or  conceived  a new  truth — but  individuals 
ever  and  always. 
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Remarks  by  Sir  William  Chance^  Bart,  ; the 
Hon.  Percy  Wyndham ; Mr  Mark  H. 
Judge;  Sir  H.  Vansittart-Neale.,  K.C.B.; 
and  Mr  C.  F.  Ryder, 

SIR  WILLIAM  CHANCE,  Bart.,  pre- 
sided on  the  occasion  of  the  lecture  on 
the  Child  and  the  State,  and  in  his  opening 
remarks  said  : — “ The  British  Constitutional 
Association  has  entered  upon  a most  useful 
work  in  undertaking  to  make  better  known 
the  principles  of  personal  liberty  and  responsi- 
bility, and  their  application  to  the  various 
phases  of  political  and  social  life  ; and  I feel  it 
an  honour  to  have  been  asked  to  preside  at  the 

opening  lecture  of  the  course  to  be  delivered 
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by  Dr  Saleeby,  whose  lecture  to-day  is  on 
‘‘The  Child  and  the  State.”  The  child,  of 
course,  stands  in  an  entirely  different  category 
from  the  adult.  The  latter,  if  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,  can  well  be  left  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  he  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  unless  he  acts  in  such  a way 
as  to  be  a danger  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. No  one  would  venture  to  say  that 
any  child  can  be  allowed  the  same  range  of 
action.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  own  good,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  the  child  should  be 
properly  educated  and  trained,  so  that  it  may 
know  how  to  exercise  its  freedom  in  a proper 
manner  when  it  is  of  the  age  to  fend  for 
itself.  Where  the  parents  are  in  a position 
to  give  this  education  and  training,  the 
State  is  not  called  upon  to  interfere.  But 
in  many  cases  the  parents  are  not  in  such  a 
position  ; in  other  cases  they  abuse  or  misuse 
their  parental  authority  ; and  oftentimes  the 
child  has  no  natural  protector.  But  even  in 
such  cases  the  State  should  interfere  as  little 
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as  possible,  so  as  not  to  discourage  voluntary 
effort  for  providing  the  necessary  protection. 
If  the  child  is  an  orphan,  there  may  be 
relatives  or  friends  of  its  parents  willing  to 
take  charge  of  it  and  train  it  to  be  a good 
citizen,  or  voluntary  charity  may  be  able  to 
provide  for  its  needs  ; and  all  these  courses  of 
assistance  should  be  invoked  before  the  State 
takes  up  the  case.  Again,  if  a child  be 
badly  treated,  there  are  many  agencies  ready 
to  provide  it  with  the  necessary  protection. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  in  the  last  resource  that 
the  State  should  be  called  upon  to  interfere. 
And  when  it  does  interfere,  its  interference 
must  be  such  as  not  in  any  way  to  endanger 
the  great  principle  of  parental  responsibility. 
We  hear  a great  deal  to-day  about  providing 
free  meals  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
There  are  even  some  who  would  carry  this 
weakening  of  parental  responsibility  still 
further,  and  who  propose  that  the  State 
should  secure  for  itself  complete  control  over 
the  children  of  the  poor.  These  persons 
forget  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  family 
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tie,  which  it  is  well  worth  every  effort  to 
preserve — that  the  family  is  the  unit  of  the 
nation,  and  should  not  be  interfered  with  by 


HE  HON.  PERCY  WYNDHAM, 


who  presided  when  the  lecture  on  the 


Parent  and  the  State  was  delivered,  said  : — 
“ There  is,il  believe,  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  and  pervading  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, a growing  feeling  that  there  has  of  late 
years  been  far  too  much  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  individual,  and  I trust  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  this  Association  may 
to  some  extent  focus  this  feeling,  and  give  it 
direction  and  force.  It  was  a saying  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  that  Englishmen  were  governed 
more  by  custom  than  by  law,  but  that  could 
not  be  said  with  truth  in  these  days.  It  is 
a mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  matter  of 
well-intentioned  but  mischievous  legislation 
the  legislators  of  bygone  years  were  wiser 
than  those  of  our  own  day.  On  the  contrary, 
the  statute-book  of  former  years  was  loaded 


the  State.” 
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with  foolish  laws  restricting  the  liberty  of 
the  individual,  and  the  further  we  go  back 
the  more  foolish  and  numerous  they  are. 
Why  then  could  Lord  Beaconsfield  say  with 
truth  that  Englishmen  were  governed  more 
by  custom  than  by  law  ? It  was  because  the 
machinery  to  put  the  foolish  laws  in  force 
was  wanting  then.  Now  we  have  armies 
of  police,  and  inspectors  appointed  for  every 
conceivable  purpose  ; the  municipal  and 
urban  bodies  with  their  by-laws  and  regu- 
lations ; the  county  councils  with  their 
drastic  centralisation.  There  was  much 
more  real  local  government  in  former  days 
than  there  is  now,  and  customs  here  and 
there  modified  the  harshness  of  the  law.  In 
nothing  have  the  county  councils  been  more 
drastic  than  in  the  administration  of  the 
Education  Act,  and  this  brings  me  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  lecture, 
‘ The  Parent  and  the  State.’  Either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  effects  of  their 
actions,  the  State  through  the  local  education 
authorities  has  deprived  the  parents  of  all 
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choice  and  control  in  the  matter  of  the 
education  of  their  children.  The  secondary 
schools  directed  by  private  enterprise  might 
often  not  have  reached  a very  high  standard  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  or  vv^ere  others 
of  peculiar  and  remarkable  efficiency.  At 
least  they  offered  variety  of  choice  to  parents 
who  might  have  their  own  views  as  to  why 
one  school  might  suit  their  boy  better  than 
another.  As  Dr  Saleeby  said  in  his  last 
lecture,  individual  boys  vary,  and  their  varia- 
tion is  a matter  of  great  importance.  Now, 
if  the  system  of  State  control  is  not  checked, 
there  will  soon  be  one  uniform  standard  of 
school  throughout  the  kingdom.  I know  of 
one  town  in  the  west  of  England  where  the 
five  or  six  secondary  schools  in  private  hands 
are  about  to  close.  Secondary  schools  in 
private  hands  are  threatened  with  the  same 
fate  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  viewing 
the  relation  of  the  parent  and  the  State,  I 
regard  with  apprehension  the  proposal  to 
feed  the  children  at  public  expense  as  tending 
to  weaken  the  sense  of  duty  on  the  parent’s 
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part.  Children  get  the  mid-day  meal  in  the 
schools  of  Germany,  but  at  the  parent’s  cost. 
If  discrimination  could  be  exercised,  and  those 
only  fed  at  public  expense  whose  parents  are 
in  a state  of  great  poverty,  the  proposal 
would  more  commend  itself  to  my  judgment ; 
but  I fear  that  great  mischief  and  injury  will 
be  done  not  only  to  this  but  to  succeeding 
generations,  in  lowering  a just  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  parents.” 

Mr  mark  H.  judge  occupied  the 

chair  at  the  lecture  on  the  Family 
and  the  State,  and  in  his  opening  remarks 
said: — “The  measure  of  support  given  to 
the  British  Constitutional  Association,  prior 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament, 
proved  that  there  was  a considerable  section 
of  the  community  then  alive  to  the  need  for 
some  organisation  through  which  believers 
in  personal  liberty  might  resist  encroach- 
ments on  this  fundamental  principle  of  the 
British  Constitution.  If  such  an  organisa- 
tion was  necessary  during  the  life  of  the  late 
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Parliament,  surely  it  is  doubly  so  under  the 
Parliament  whose  election  is  now  proceeding. 
Among  many  significant  features  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons,  not  the  least  remarkable 
is  the  return  of  so  many  members  who  de- 
scribe themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Labour 
Party.  This  is  practically  a new  party  in 
British  politics,  and  its  true  character  has  yet 
to  be  seen,  but  that  out  of  it  will  come  a 
collectivist  party  may  be  expected  ; and,  it 
being  desirable  that  every  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  community  should  be  represented 
in  the  H ouse  of  Commons,  individualists 
have  nothing  to  regret  in  the  return  of  these 
Labour  members,  and  in  so  far  as  these 
members  are  advocates  of  collectivist  measures 
for  encroaching  on  the  liberty  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual,  they  are  likely  to 
make  less  headway  by  direct  advocacy  in 
the  House  of  Commons  than  by  bargainings 
behind  the  scenes.  A Labour  Party,  as 
such,  is  as  much  a misnomer  as  would  be 
a middle-class  party.  Workmen  are  no 
more  peas  in  a political  pod  than  middle- 
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class  men  are.  Thirty-six  years  ago  I was 
an  active  member  of  the  committee  which 
promoted  the  candidature  of  George  Odger 
in  Southwark.  That  committee  included 
such  individualists  as  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
Professor  Henry  Fawcett.  The  candida- 
ture of  George  Odger  had  no  tinge  of 
collectivism  about  it,  and  the  Labour  Party 
have  a great  disappointment  in  store  if 
they  imagine  that  all  the  British  workmen 
who  become  members  of  Parliament  will 
follow  the  collectivist  lead.  If  the  advent 
of  the  Labour  Party  indicates  a growth  of 
collectivist  opinions,  it  at  the  same  time 
brings  out  into  bold  relief  the  fact  that  the 
two  great  political  parties  are  still  in  the 
main  true  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Constitution.  The  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidualist cause  is  too  seldom  realised  even  by 
individualists  themselves.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  community  are  not  politicians,  and 
only  wish  to  be  left  alone.  They  are  a 
reserve  force  for  individualism  which  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  whenever  extreme 
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collectivist  measures  come  seriously  before 
Parliament.  Let  me  give  you  in  figures 
some  facts  in  connection  with  a recent 
municipal  election.  Two  candidates  be- 
tween them  mustered  480  votes.  No  less 
than  i960  voters  refrained  from  going  to 
the  poll,  and  the  collectivist  and  non- 
political candidate  was  returned  by  merely 
16  per  cent,  of  the  electorate.  But  this 
does  not  tell  the  full  story  of  the  little  force 
there  was  behind  the  successful  candidate. 
The  population  of  the  constituency  exceeds 
12,000,  and  thus  we  have  the  representative 
of  387  persons  presuming  to  regulate  the 
homes  and  lives  of  no  fewer  than  12,000 
souls.  This  municipal  tyranny  is  only 
tolerated  because  it  fails  to  carry  out  its 
policy  as  a whole.  Our  liberty  is  encroached 
upon  piecemeal,  and  by  proceedings  which 
are  kept  from  the  public  view.  It  will 
be  the  work  of  the  British  Constitutional 
Association  to  bring  the  light  of  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  all  measures  which 
interfere  or  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
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liberty  of  the  individual  citizen,  by  whatever 
party,  and  nothing  can  be  more  helpful 
to  a right  understanding  of  the  principle  at 
stake  than  the  lectures  now  being  given 
by  Dr  Saleeby.” 

SIR  HENRY  VANSITTART-NEALE, 
K.C.B.,  presided  at  the  fourth  lecture, 
and  said  : — “ I am  sure  there  is  much  force 
in  the  old  saying,  ‘ If  you  want  a thing  well 
done,  do  it  yourself.’  Now  many  of  our 
people  expect  the  State  to  do  almost  every- 
thing for  them.  Many  years  ago,  Denison, 
the  East  End  worker,  seems  to  have  been  im- 
pressed by  this  tendency.  He  expresses  the 
wish  (I  speak  from  memory)  ‘ that  he  could 
get  people  to  understand  that  the  State  is  not 
a mysterious  stranger  round  the  corner  with 
unlimited  means  in  his  purse,  but  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson  themselves.’  The 
contrary  idea  seems  to  gain  ground,  that 
because  a man  does  a certain  amount  of 
work,  the  State  owes  him  a debt,  and 

should  not  only  look  after  the  education 

10 
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of  his  children,  but  find  him  work,  and 
also  support  him  in  old  age.  This  view 
has,  I fear,  been  fostered  by  our  Poor  Law, 
which  has  lowered  wages,  discouraged  thrift, 
and  led  children  to  neglect  the  duty  of 
supporting  parents  in  old  age.  Many  are 
asking  for:  (i)  work  to  be  provided  for 

all  the  unemployed,  as  a right,  not  as  at 
present  as  a relief  ; (2)  dwellings  to  be 
erected  by  the  ratepayer,  and  let  at  rents 
which  will  not  give  a return  on  the  capital  ; 
(3)  old-age  pensions.  The  demoralisation 
which  would  result  from  granting  these 
things  would  be  most  serious,  and  I trust 
that  this  Association  will  prove  itself  a 
bulwark  against  any  such  schemes.  In 
other  directions  we  find  the  State  interfer- 
ing, as  witness  the  restrictions  on  employ- 
ment of  labour,  and  those  on  building. 
Some  of  these  restrictions  may  be  necessary, 
and  all  are  perhaps  well-intentioned,  but  it 
is  a question  whether  they  do  not  all  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  middle-aged 
workman  whose  hair  is  grey  cannot  obtain 
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employment  because  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  unless  he  can  dye  his  hair. 
The  building  by-laws  of  the  urban  and 
district  councils  so  increase  the  cost  of 
the  erection  of  houses  that  new  cottages 
are  not  built,  and  you  will  remember  that 
Mr  Justice  Grantham  was  tried  as  a criminal 
because  he  attempted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  day  by  building  less  expensive  cottages 
than  the  district  council  would  pass.  I 
have  myself  experience  of  the  objectionable 
side  of  the  councils  and  their  officers.  We 
are  no  doubt  better  off  than  Russia,  where 
the  administration  of  the  commune  seems  to 
be  most  unsatisfactory  and  tyrannical,  and 
to  be  a chief  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  peasants  ; but  the  tendency  of  the  day 
is  too  much  towards  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  by  councils  or  other 
corporate  bodies,  and  the  British  Consti- 
tutional Association  will  be  doing  a most 
useful  public  work  in  carefully  watching  the 
proceedings  of  these  bodies.” 
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SIR  ARTHUR  CLAY,  Bart.,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  lecture,  pro- 
posed the  following  resolution:  — “That 
the  members  of  the  British  Constitutional 
Association  hereby  place  on  record  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  first  course  of 
lectures  by  Dr  C.  W.  Saleeby  on  “ Individual- 
ism and  Collectivism,”  in  which  he  has  so 
well  expounded  the  principle  that  the  State  is 
only  secure  in  so  far  as  it  conserves  the 
liberty  and  responsibility  of  the  individual.” 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr  C.  F.  Ryder 
(Chairman  of  Council),  supported  by  Sir 
William  Chance,  Bart.,  and  carried  by 
acclamation. 


Mr  C.  F.  RYDER,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  said  : — “ The  gulf  which 
separates  the  Liberal  Party  of  the  present 
day  from  its  predecessors  in  title  of  sixty 
years  ago,  with  their  intense  individualism 
and  dislike  of  State  interference,  is  so  vast 
and  impassable  that  it  is  not  at  first  apparent 
why  modern  demagogues  should  cling  to  the 
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name.  A moment’s  consideration,  however, 
will  show  us  that  in  party  politics,  the  greater 
the  difference  in  substance  and  principle,  the 
more  necessary  is  it  to  preserve  the  form, 
and  at  this  General  Election  many  thousands 
of  votes  have  doubtless  been  cast  for  the 
Liberal  party  by  electors  who  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  examine  its 
programme,  but  whose  action  is  almost 
wholly  governed  by  the  glamour  of  past 
achievements,  by  the  memory  of  the  days 
when  Liberalism  stood  for  self-reliance  and 
independence,  and  a Liberal  could  truly  say 

I with  Byron  : — 

\ 

‘ I would  all  men  were  free — 

As  well  from  kings  as  mobs,  from  you  as  me.’ 

It  was,  in  my  opinion,  unfortunate  for  the 
well-being  of  this  country  that  the  Liberal 
party,  properly  so-called,  did  not  formally 
dissolve  itself  in  the  early  seventies.  It  had 
done  its  great  work  of  striking  the  shackles 
from  industry  and  labour,  of  opening  the 
channels  of  trade,  of  reducing  class  privileges 
I to  harmless  and  ornamental  dimensions,  of 
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abolishing  religious  disabilities,  and  of  giving 
to  every  man,  as  far  as  can  be  given  without 
interference  with  the  equal  rights  of  other 
men,  the  opportunity  for  self -advancement. 
But  this  is  ancient  history.  What  we  have 
to  recognise  is  that  the  time  has  come  when 
both  political  parties — Conservative  as  well 
as  Liberal — will  have  to  declare  themselves. 
The  British  Constitutional  Association  affords 
a platform  on  which  the  individualists  of 
both  the  great  political  parties  may  stand, 
and  I trust  that  the  Association  will  be  so 
supported  that  it  may  become  a strong 
barrier  to  attempts  to  curtail  still  further 
the  liberty  and  responsibility  of  the  indivi- 
dual. The  lectures  which  Dr  Saleeby  has 
given  most  clearly  set  out  the  great  principle 
the  Association  stands  for,  and,  when  pub- 
lished, cannot  but  have  a great  influence  on 
all  thoughtful  men.” 
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The  British  Constitutional  Association 

The  Association  was  instituted  Novem- 
ber 1 8th,  1905 — to  conserve  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution— personal  liberty  and  responsibility — 
and  limit  the  functions  of  governing  bodies 
accordingly. 

Offices. — I Carlton  Street,  Regent  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

Council.  — Chairman^  Mr  C.  F.  Ryder, 
[ Leeds  ; Mr  Francis  G.  Burton,  Manchester; 
J Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.  ; Mr  T.  S.  Cree, 
) Glasgow  ; Mr  Sam  Hern,  Cardiff ; Mr 
) Gerald  A.  Sheppard,  Hatfield  ; The  Hon. 
I Ernest  Pomeroy ; Dr  Charles  Bell  Taylor, 
I Nottingham ; Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart. ; 
3 Sir  H.  Vansittart-Neale,  K.C.B.  ; The  Hon. 
i Percy  Wyndham. 

» 
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Committee.  — Chairman.,  Mr  Mark  H. 
Judge  ; Mr  Henry  Bailey  ; Mr  H.  R. 
Beasley  ; Mr  J.  Stark  Duncan,  L.D.S.  ; 
Mr  Leonard  Judge  ; Mr  Frederick  Millar  ; 
Mr  John  C.  Paget  ; Mr  F.  W.  Read  ; Mr 
Robert  A.  Smith,  M.Inst.E.E.  ; Mr  Henry 
Wilson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ; Mr  Max  Judge. 

The  Association  is  established  with  the 
object  of  conserving  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  British  Constitution — personal 
liberty  and  responsibility — and  limiting  the 
functions  of  governing  bodies  accordingly. 
The  members  agree  that  this  shall  be  altered 
only  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  and  Council,  and  then  only  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  and 
representatives  of  corporate  members. 

In  addition  to  the  original  members,  the 
Association  may  consist  of  other  members 
and  corporate  members,  both  elected  by  the 
Committee,  and  of  associates.  Corporate 
members  are  societies,  clubs,  committees,  or 
other  bodies  appointing  representatives  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 
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Members  and  corporate  members  alike 
pay  a minimum  subscription  of  ten  shillings 
per  annum  ; associates  pay  a minimum  sub- 
scription of  five  shillings  per  annum.  All 
subscriptions  are  due  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Association’s  financial  year. 

The  working  of  the  Association  is  vested 
in  a Committee  and  a Council.  The  Com- 
mittee is  entrusted  with  the  management, 
but  before  committing  the  Association  to 
the  support  of,  or  opposition  to,  any  proposal 
for  legislation,  either  by  way  of  enactment, 
amendment,  or  repeal,  the  Committee  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Council  or  the 
approval  of  a meeting  of  the  Association. 
Each  member  of  the  Association  who  is  also 
a Member  of  Parliament  or  a member  of  a 
municipal  governing  body  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  ex  officio  a member  of  the 
Council. 

The  Committee  elects  annually  a Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  and  arranges  for  an 
Annual  Conference,  at  which  the  President 
delivers  an  address.  The  Annual  Confer- 
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ences  are  held  at  divers  places  selected  by 
the  Committee. 

Minimum  Annual  Subscription, — Members, 
los. ; Associates,  5s. 

Max  Judge,  Honorary  Secretary, 

I Carlton  Street,  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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I.  Theology  and  Religion. 


THEOLOGICAL  TRANSLATION  LIBRARY. 

1Rew  Scvics. 

A Series  of  Translations  by  which  the  best  results  of  recent  Theological 
Investigations  on  the  Continent,  conducted  without  reference  to  doctrinal 
considerations,  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  are 
placed  within  reach  of  English  readers. 


Vols.  I.-XII.  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Oriel  Professor  of  Interpretation  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Canon 
of  Rochester ; and  the  late  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.  D. , Professor  of 
Apologetics,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Vol.  XIII.  was  edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University,  St  Andrews. 

Vols.  XV.,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  and  XXI.-XXVI.  are  edited  by  Rev. 
W.  D.  Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vols.  XIX.  and  XX.  are  edited  by  Rev.  James  Moffatt,  B.  D. , 
D.D.,  St  Andrews. 

The  Price  of  Vols.  I.-XXI.  is  los.  6d.  ; 

Vol.  XXII.  and  after,  los.  6d.  net. 

Subscribers  to  the  Series  obtain  three  volumes  for  22s.  6d.  carriage 
free,  payable  before  publication,  which  only  applies  to  the  current  year’s 
volumes,  viz.,  XXV.-XXVII.,  which  are  as  follows. 

Vol.  XXV.  Almost  Ready.  los.  6d.  net. 

ETHICS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  By  Theodor  Haering, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Dogmatics  and  Ethics  at  Tubingen. 

Vol.  XXVI. 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY : Its  Writings  and  Teach- 

ings in  their  Historical  Connections.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  of 
Berlin.  Vol.  II.  The  Historical  Books. 

The  third  vohime  completing  this  subscription  has  not  yet  been  decided 

upon. 

The  following  Volumes  are  published  at  los.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXII.  Ready.  los.  6d.  net. 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY,  Vol.  I.  : Its  Writings  and 
Teachings  in  their  Historical  Connections.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer, 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Vol.  XXIII.  Ready.  los.  6d.  net. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CANONICAL  BOOKS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Carl  Cornill,  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Theology  at  the  University  of  Breslau. 
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Vol.  XXIV.  Ready.  los.  6d.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Hans  von  Schubert,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  at  Kiel.  Translated  from  the  Second 
German  Edition.  By  arrangement  with  the  author,  an  Additional 
Chapter  has  been  added  on  “Religious  Movements  in  England  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,”  by  Miss  Alice  Gardner,  Lecturer  and 
Associate  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

The  following  Volumes  are  published  at  los.  6d.  per  Volume, 
excepting  Vols.  XIX.  and  XX. 

Vol.  XXI. 

ST.  PAUL:  The  Man  and  his  Work.  By  Prof.  H.  Weinel  of 
the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann, 
M.A.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.  D. 

“ Prof.  Weinel  may  be  described  as  the  Dean  Farrar  of  Germany  ; the  work 
is  quite  equal  to  Dean  Farrar’s  work  on  the  same  subject.  In  some  respects  it 
is  better.” — Daily  News. 

Vols.  XIX.  and  XX. 

THE  MISSION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES.  By  Adolf 
Harnack,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University, 
and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Sciences,  Berlin. 
Second,  revised  and  much  enlarged  edition,  255-.  net. 

Vol.  XVIII. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  By 

Ernst  von  Dobschiitz,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Translated  by  Rev.  G.  Bremner, 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.  D. 

“ It  is  only  in  the  very  best  English  work  that  we  meet  with  the  scientific 
thoroughness  and  all-round  competency  of  which  this  volume  is  a good  speci- 
men ; while  such  splendid  historical  veracity  and  outspokenness  would  hardly 
be  possible  in  the  present  or  would-be  holder  of  an  English  theological  chair.” 
— Dr  Rashdall  in  The  Speaker. 

Vol.  XVI. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  THE  RE- 
LIGION OF  THE  SPIRIT.  By  the  late  Auguste  Sabatier, 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Dean  of  the  Protestant  Theo- 
logical Faculty.  With  a Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Jean  Reville, 
Professor  in  the  Protestant  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  a Note  by  Madame  Sabatier. 

“Without  any  exaggeration,  this  is  to  be  described  as  a great  book,  the 
finest  legacy  of  the  author  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  and  to  the  theo- 
logical thought  of  the  age.  Written  in  the  logical  and  lucid  style  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  best  French  theology,  and  excellently  translated,  it  is  a 
work  which  any  thoughtful  person,  whether  a professional  student  or  not, 
might  read  without  difficulty.” — Glasgow  Herald. 
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Vols.  XV.  and  XVII. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Paul  Wernie, 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  Modern  Church  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel.  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  translated  by  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann,  M.A. , and  edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D. 

Vol.  I.  The  Rise  of  the  Religion. 

Vol.  II.  The  Development  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Marcus  Dods  in  the  British  Weekly — “ We  cannot  recall  any  work  by 
a foreign  theologian  which  is  likely  to  have  a more  powerful  influence  on  the 
thought  of  this  country  than  Wernle’s  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  It  is  well 
written  and  well  translated  ; it  is  earnest,  clear,  and  persuasive,  and  above  all 
it  is  well  adapted  to  catch  the  large  class  of  thinking  men  who  are  at  present 
seeking  some  non-miraculous  explanation  of  Christianity.” 


The  Earlier  Works  included  in  the  Library  are  ; — 

HISTORY  OF  DOGMA.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  Berlin.  Translated 
from  the  Third  German  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A. 
B.  Bruce,  D.D.  7 vols.  (New  Series,  Vols.  II.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX., 
X.,  XI.,  XII.)  8vo,  cloth,  each  lox.  ; half-leather,  suitable  for 
presentation,  12s.  6d. 

ABBREVIATED  LIST  OF  CONTENTS  Vol.  I. : Intro- 
ductory Division  : — 1.  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  the  History 
of  Dogma.  II.  The  Presuppositions  of  the  History  of  Dogma. 
Division  I. — The  Genesis  of  Ecclesiastical  Dogma,  or  the 
Genesis  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the 
first  Scientific  Ecclesiastical  System  of  Doctrine.  Book  I.  : — 
The  Preparation.  Vol.  II.  : Division  I.  Book  II.  : — The 
Laying  of  the  Foundation. — I.  Plistorical  Survey. — I.  Fixing  and 
gradual  Secularising  of  Christianity  as  a Church. — II.  Fixing  and 
gradual  Hellenising  of  Christianity  as  a System  of  Doctrine.  Vol. 
III.  ; Division  I.  Book  II.: — The  Laying  of  the  Foundation — 
continued.  Division  II. — The  Development  of  Ecclesiastical 
Dogma.  Book  I.  : — The  History  of  the  Development  of  Dogrna  as 
the  Doctrine  of  the  God-man  on  the  basis  of  Natural  Theology. 

A.  Presuppositions  of  Doctrine  of  Redemption  or  Natural  Theology. 

B.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  in  the  Person  of  the  God-man  in 
its  historical  development.  Vol.  IV.  : Division  II.  Book  I.  : — 
The  History  of  the  Development  of  Dogma  as  the  Doctrine  of  the 
God-man  on  the  basis  of  Natural  Theology — continued.  Vol.  V. : 
Division  II.  Book  II.  : — Expansion  and  Remodelling  of  Dogjua 
into  a Doctrine  of  Sin^  Grace,  and  Means  of  Grace  on  the  basis  of 
the  Church.  Vol.  VI.  : Division  II.  Book  II.  '.—  Expansion 
and  Remodelling  of  Dogma  into  a Doctrine  of  Sin,  Grace,  and 
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Aleans  of  Grace  on  the  basis  of  the  Church — continued,  Vol.  VII. : 
Division  II.  Book  III.  : — The  Threefold  Issue  of  the  History  of 
Dogma. — Full  Index. 

“No  work  on  Church  history  in  recent  times  has  had  the  influence  of  Prof. 
Harnack’s  History  of  Dogyna." — Times. 

“ A book  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  theological  works 
of  the  time.” — Daily  News. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  Sixteen  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  during  the  Winter  Term,  1899-1900.  By 
Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  (New 
Series,  Vol.  XIV.)  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  loj.  6d.  ; can  only  be 
supplied  when  complete  set  of  the  New  Series  is  ordered. 

Prof.  W.  Sanday  of  Oxford,  in  the  examination  of  the  work,  says  : — “ I may 
assume  that  Harnack’s  book,  which  has  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  in  this 
country  as  in  Germany,  is  by  this  time  well  known,  and  that  its  merits  are 
recognised — its  fresh  and  vivid  descriptions,  its  breadth  of  view  and  skilful 
selection  of  points,  its  frankness,  its  genuine  enthusiasm,  its  persistent  eflfort  to 
get  at  the  living  realities  of  religion.” 

“Seldom  has  a treatise  of  the  sort  been  at  once  so  suggestive  and  so 
stimulating.  Seldom  have  the  results  of  so  much  learning  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  religious  problems  which  address  themselves  to  the  modern  mind.” — 
Pilot. 

“In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  notable  work  of  Prof,  Harnack.  . . . 
These  lectures  are  most  remarkable,  both  for  the  historical  insight  they  display 
and  for  their  elevation  of  tone  and  purpose.” — Literature. 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WITH  GOD  : 
A Discussion  in  Agreement  with  the  View  of  Luther.  By 

W.  Herrmann,  Dr.  TheoL,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Marburg.  Translated  from  the  Second  thoroughly 
revised  Edition,  with  Special  Annotations  by  the  Author,  by  J. 
Sandys  Stanyon,  M.A.  (New  Series,  Vol.  IV.)  8vo,  cloth, 
loj.  6t/. 

“ It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  book  is  a very  important 
one.  . . . The  translation  is  also  exceedingly  well  done.” — Critical  Review. 

“ We  trust  the  book  will  be  widely  read,  and  should  advise  those  who  read  it 
to  do  so  twice.” — Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly. 

“Instinct  with  genuine  religious  feeling;  . , . exceedingly  interesting  and 
suggestive.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  By  R.  Kittel,  Ordinary 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Breslau.  In  2 vols. 
(New  Series,  Vols.  III.  and  VI.)  8vo,  cloth.  Each  volume, 
lOi-.  (id. 

Vol.  I.  Sources  of  Information  and  History  of  the  Period 
up  to  the  Death  of  Joshua.  Translated  by  John  Taylor, 
D.Lit.,  M.A. 
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Vol.  II.  Sources  of  Information  and  History  of  the 
Period  down  to  the  Babylonian  Exile.  Translated  by  Hope 
W.  Hogg,  B.  D.,  and  E.  B.  Speirs,  D.D. 

“ It  is  a sober  and  earnest  reconstruction,  for  which  every  earnest  student  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  be  grateful.” — Christian  World. 

“ It  will  be  a happy  day  for  pulpit  and  pew  when  a well-thumbed  copy  of 
the  History  of  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  found  in  every  manse  and  parsonage.” — 
Literary  World. 

“ It  is  a work  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people 
in  this  country.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Professor 
Eberhard  Nestle,  of  Maulbronn.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions  by  the  Author,  by  William 
Edie,  B.D.,  and  edited,  with  a Preface,  by  Allan  Menzies,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  (New  Series,  Vol.  XIII.)  With  eleven  reproductions 
of  Texts.  Demy  8vo,  lOi'.  (>d.  ; half-leather,  \2.s.  6d. 

“We  have  no  living  scholar  more  capable  of  accomplishing  the  fascinating 
task  of  preparing  a complete  introduction  on  the  new  and  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples than  Prof.  Nestle.  This  book  will  stand  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny;  it 
will  surpass  the  highest  expectation.” — Expository  Times. 

“Nothing  could  be  better  than  Dr.  Nestle’s  account  of  the  materials  which 
New  Testament  textual  criticism  has  to  deal  with.” — Spectator. 

“We  know  of  no  book  of  its  size  which  can  be  recommended  more  cordially 
to  the  student,  alike  for  general  interest  and  for  the  clearness  of  its  arrangement. 
. . . In  smoothness  of  rendering,  the  translation  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 

come  across  for  a considerable  time.” — Manchester  Guardian. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  By  Prof.  Carl  von  Weizsacker.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Millar,  B.  D.  2 vols.  (New  Series,  Vols.  I.  and 
V.)  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Each  lOi-.  (id. 

“ Weizsacker  is  an  authority  of  the  very  first  rank.  The  present  work  marks 
an  epoch  in  New  Testament  criticism.  The  English  reader  is  fortunate  in 
having  a masterpiece  of  this  kind  rendered  accessible  to  him.” — Expository 
Times. 

“.  . . No  student  of  theology  or  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  can 

afford  to  leave  Weizsacker's  great  book  unread.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“ In  every  direction  in  this  work  we  find  the  mark  of  the  independent 
thinker  and  investigator  . . . this  remarkable  volume  . . . this  able  and 

learned  work.  . . .” — Christian  World. 

“ The  book  itself  . . . is  of  great  interest,  and  the  work  of  the  translation 
has  been  done  in  a most  satisfactory  way.” — Critical  Review. 
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©ID  Series. 

Uniform  Price  per  Volume^  65’. 

BAUR  (F.  C.).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies.  2 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  12S. 

PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  HIS 

LIFE  AND  WORK,  HIS  EPISTLES  AND  DOC- 
TRINE. A Contribution  to  a Critical  History  of  Primitive 
Christianity.  Edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies.  2nd  Edition. 
2 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  12S. 

BLEEK  (F.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

Translated.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Davidson.  8vo,  cloth. 
6s. 

EWALD’S  (Dr.  H.)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PRO- 
PHETS OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Smith.  [Vol.  I.  General  Introduction,  Yoel,  Amos, 
Hosea,  and  Zakharya  9-1 1.  Vol.  II.  Yesaya,  Obadya,  and  Mikah. 
Vol.  III.  Nahftm,  Ssephanya,  Habaqquq,  Zakharya,  Yeremya. 
Vol.  IV.  Hezekiel,  Yesaya  xl.-lxvi.  Vol.  V.  Haggai,  Zakharya, 
Malaki,  Jona,  Baruc,  Daniel,  Appendix  and  Index.]  5 vols.  8vo, 
cloth.  30r. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Translated  by 

the  Rev.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.  2 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  12s. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB,  with 

Translation.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Frederick  Smith.  8vo,  cloth.  6i-. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  Jesus.  Translated 
by  the  Revs.  C.  T.  Poynting  and  P.  Quenzer.  2 vols.  8vo,  cloth. 
12s. 

The  second  portion  of  this  work,  “The  Times  of  the  Apostles,” 
was  issued  apart  from  the  Library,  but  in  uniform  volumes  ; see 
p.  18. 

KEIM’S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA : Considered 
in  its  connection  with  the  National  Life  of  Israel,  and 
related  in  detail.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Arthur  Ransom 
and  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Geldart.  [Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.  Intro- 
duction, Survey  of  Sources,  Sacred  and  Political  Groundwork. 
Religious  Groundwork.  Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Youth,  Self-recog- 
nition, Decision.  Vol.  III.  The  First  Preaching,  the  Works  of 
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Jesus,  the  Disciples,  and  Apostolic  Mission.  Vol.  IV.  Conflicts 
and  Disillusions,  Strengthened  Self-confidence,  Last  Efforts  in 
Galilee,  Signs  of  the  Approaching  Fall,  Recognition  of  the  Messiah. 
Vol.  V.  The  Messianic  Progress  to  Jerusalem,  the  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  the  Decisive  Struggle,  the  Farewell,  the  Last  Supper. 
Vol.  VI.  The  Messianic  Death  at  Jerusalem.  Arrest  and  Pseudo- 
Trial,  the  Death  on  the  Cross,  Burial  and  Resurrection,  the 
Messiah’s  Place  in  History,  Indices.]  Complete  in  6 vols. 
8vo.  36J. 

(Vol.  I.  only  to  be  had  when  a complete  set  of  the  work  is 
ordered.) 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL  TO 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  JEWISH  STATE.  By  Dr.  A. 

Kuenen,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University,  Leiden,  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  A.  H.  May.  3 vols.  8vo,  cloth,  i 8j. 

PFLEIDERER  (O.).  PAULIN  ISM  : A Contribution  to  the 
History  of  Primitive  Christian  Theology.  Translated  by  E. 
Peters.  2nd  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  12s. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

ITS  HISTORY.  (Vols.  I.  II.  History  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  from  Spinoza  to  the  Present  Day  ; Vols.  HI.  IV.  Genetic- 
Speculative  Philosophy  of  Religion.)  Translated  by  Prof.  Allan 
Menzies  and  the  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart.  4 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  24J. 

REVILLE  (Dr.  A.).  PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  RELIGIONS.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof. 
F.  Max  Muller.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. With  General  and  Special  Introductions.  Edited 
by  Profs.  P.  W.  Schmidt  and  F.  von  Holzendorff.  Translated 
from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Jones,  B.A. 
3 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  i8j. 

SCHRADER  (Prof.  E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Translated 
from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Additions  by  the  Author, 
and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Owen  C.  Whitehouse,  M.A. 
2 vols.  (Vol.  I.  not  sold  separately.)  With  a Map.  8vo,  cloth. 
12S. 

ZELLER  (Dr.  E.).  THE  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN  OF 
THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED.  Preceded  by  Dr.  Fr.  Overbeck’s  Intro- 
duction to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  De  Wette’s  Plandbook. 
Translated  by  Joseph  Dare.  2 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  12s. 
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THE  CROWN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

The  volumes  are  uniform  in  size  {crown  octavo)  and  binding,  but  the 
price  varies  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  work. 


A Few  Opinions  of  the  Series. 

Professor  Marcus  Dods : “ By  introducing  to  the  English-speaking  public 
specimens  of  the  work  of  such  outstanding  critics  and  theologians,  your 
‘ Crown  Theological  Library  ’ has  done  a valuable  service  to  theological 
learning  in  this  country.” 

Dr.  John  Watson  ; “ The  Library  is  rendering  valuable  service  to  lay  theologians 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  to  ministers.” 

Rev.  Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth:  “As  a whole  it  is  an  admirable  series,  and 
opens  to  the  English  reader  at  a low  price  some  books  which  are  of  prime 
importance  for  religious  thought.” 

Rev.  Principal  D.  L.  Ritchie : “ I have  read  many  of  the  volumes  in  the 
‘ Crown  Library,’  and  I think  it  an  admirable  and  useful  series." 

Sir  Edward  Russell : “ I have  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  this  series.  Each 
of  the  books  is  animated  by  a fine  intelligent  and  at  the  same  time  devout 
spirit.” 

Rev.  Professor  A.  E.  Garvie  : “I  am  very  grateful  for  the  publication  of  these 
volumes,  as  they  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  English  student,  in  a correct 
translation  and  at  cheap  price,  important  theological  works,  which  other- 
wise would  be  accessible  only  to  those  familiar  with  French  or  German.” 

Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell : “ Your  ‘ Crown  Theological  Library’  is  invaluable,  and 
is  doing  excellent  service  for  liberal  Christianity.” 

Professor  G.  Currie  Martin  : “ I think  you  are  rendering  a most  valuable  service 
to  all  serious  students  of  theology  by  your  publication  of  the  ‘ Crown 
Theological  Library.’  ” 


Vol.  I.  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Pro- 
fessor of  Assyriology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Authorised 
Translation.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  W. 
Johns.  Crown  8vo,  with  77  illustrations,  cloth.  5.r. 

Vol.  II.  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST:  An  Historical 
and  Critical  Essay.  By  Paul  Lobstein,  Professor  of  Dogmatics 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Translated  by  Victor  Leuliette, 
A.K.C. , B. -es-L.,  Paris.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev. 
W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  JL 

Vol.  III.  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT:  Confessions  of  a 
Preacher.  By  R.  Wimmer,  Pastor  of  Weisweil-am-Rhein  in 
Baden.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3^.  (id. 
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THE  CROWN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY— Continued. 

Vol.  IV.  LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY:  Its  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Mission.  By  Jean  Reville,  Professeur  adjoint  a la  Faculte  de 
Theologie  Protestante  de  TUniversite  de  Paris.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Victor  Leuliette,  A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  4J-. 

Vol.  V.  WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  By  Adolf  Harnack, 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University,  Berlin.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  Crown  8vo.  5x. 

Vol.  VI.  FAITH  AND  MORALS.  By  W.  Herrmann,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  at  the  University  of  Marburg;  Author  of  “The 
Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  55. 

Vol.  VII.  EARLY  HEBREW  STORY.  A Study  of  the  Origin, 
the  Value,  and  the  Historical  Background  of  the  Legends  of  Israel. 
By  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  New 
York  ; author  of  “ Nippur,  or  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

Vol.  VIII.  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  NEW 
MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION.  A Plea  for 
Thoroughness  of  Investigation,  addressed  to  Churchmen 
and  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.Litt. , D.  D., 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy  ; Oriel  Professor  of  Interpretation 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Rochester.  Crown 
8vo.  5i'. 

Vol.  IX.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AND 
ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION  ; and  RELIGION 
AND  MODERN  CULTURE.  By  the  late  Augiste  Sabatier, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Translated  by  Victor  Leuliette, 
A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.  Crown  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

Vol.  X.  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF 
CHRIST : Its  Value  and  Significance  in  the  History  of 
Religion.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  D.D. , Professor  of  Practical 
Theology  in  the  University,  Berlin.  Crown  8vo.  35-.  6^/. 

Vol.  XL  THE  CHILD  AND  RELIGION.  Eleven  Essays.  By 

Prof.  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Glasgow  ; C.  F.  G. 
Masterman,  M.A.  ; Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Yale;  Rev.  F.  R.  Tennant,  M.A. , B.Sc.,  Hulsean 
Lecturer  ; Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones,  D.D.  ; Rev.  Canon  Hensley 
Henson,  M.A.  ; Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D.  ; Rev.  G. 
Hill,  M.A.,  D. D.  ; Rev.  J.  J.  Thornton;  Rev.  Rabbi  A.  A. 
Green;  Prof.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.D.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Stephens,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  6j-. 

“No  fresher  and  more  instructive  book  on  this  question  has  been  issued  for 
years,  and  the  study  of  its  pages  will  often  prove  a godsend  to  many  perplexed 
minds  in  the  church  and  in  the  Christian  home.” — British  Weekly. 
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THE  CROWN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY— Continued. 

Vol.  XII.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION  : An  Anthro- 
pological Study.  By  L.  R.  Farnell,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ; University  Lecturer  in  Classical 
Archaeology,  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

Vol.  XIII.  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  H.  von  Soden,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Berlin.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  and  edited  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

Vol.  XIV.  JESUS.  By  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Gottingen.  Translated  by  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan,  and  edited  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  4^. 

“ It  is  true  the  writers,  von  Soden  and  Bousset,  have  in  the  course  of  their 
papers  said  things  that  I regard  as  as  nothing  less  than  admirable.  I very 
much  doubt  whether  we  have  anything  so  admirable  in  English.” — Rev.  Dr. 
Sanday  in  the  Guardian. 

Vol.  XV.  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
WITH  GOD.  By  Prof.  Wilhelm  Herrmann.  Translated  from 
the  new  German  Edition  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Stanyon,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
R.  W.  Stewart,  B.D.,  B.Sc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^'. 

Vol.  XVI.  HEBREW  RELIGION  TO  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  JUDAISM  UNDER  EZRA.  By  W.  E.  Addis 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^-. 

Vol.  XVII.  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION.  By  Rudolf 
Otto,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  Margaret  R.  Thomson.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“.  . . A valuable  survey,  and  a critical  estimate  of  scientific  theory  and 
kindred  ideas  as  they  concern  the  religious  view  of  the  world.  . . . It  is  well 
written,  clear,  and  even  eloquent.” — Expository  Times. 

Vol.  XVIII.  ESSAYS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.  By  Pro- 
fessor Adolf  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  and  Professor  W.  Herrmann,  of 
Marburg.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4^.  6d. 

Vol.  XIX.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT: 
Its  Place  among  the  Religions  of  the  Nearer  East.  By 

Karl  Marti,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Bern.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  4J.  6d. 

In  a leading  review  The  Spectator  says  : — “ It  is  a valuable  contribution 
to  a great  theme  by  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  its  study.  Not  only  the 
general  reader,  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended,  but  the  theologian  will  learn 
not  a little  from  its  pages.” 
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THE  CROWN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY— Continued. 

Vol.  XX.  LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  D.D. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  6j. 

“ What  is  new  and  interesting  and  valuable  is  the  ratiocination,  the  theorising, 
and  the  personal  point  of  view  in  the  book  under  review.  We  study  it  to  under- 
stand Professor  Harnack,  not  to  understand  Luke  ; and  the  study  is  well  worth 
the  time  and  work.  Personally,  I feel  specially  interested  in  the  question  of 
Luke’s  nationality.  On  this  the  author  has  some  admirable  and  suggestive 
pages.” — Prof.  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  The  Expositor. 

Vol.  XXI.  THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE 
RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  Kipopp 
Lake,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  University  of 
Leiden,  Holland.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

Vol.  XXII.  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  E.  F.  Scott,  M.A.,  author  of  “ The  Fourth  Gospel: 
Its  Purpose  and  Theology.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5r. 

Vol.  XXIII.  THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.  By  Adolf  Harnack, 
D.D.  Being  Vol.  II.  of  Dr  Harnack’s  New  Testament  Studies. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Vol.  XXIV.  ANGLICAN  LIBERALISM.  By  Twelve  Church- 
men. Rev.  Hubert  Handley,  Prof.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Rev.  C.  R.  Shaw  Stewart,  M.A., 
Rev.  Hastings  Rashdall,  D.Litt.,  D.C.L.,  Prof.  Percy  Gardner, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Sir  C.  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Rev.  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A., 
Rev.  H.  G.  Woods,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  Caldecott,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  Rev. 
W.  D,  Morrison,  LL.D.,  Rev.  A.  L.  Lilley,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  5s. 

“This  is  a stimulating  volume,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  an  able  body  of 
writers  uniting  to  claim  the  free  atmosphere  as  the  condition  of  spiritual 
progress.  ” — Westminster  Gazette. 

Vol.  XXV.  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  By  R.  Seeberg,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  Berlin.  Sixteen  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Students  of  all  Faculties  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Crown 
8vo,  350  pp.  Ss. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  D.D. 
Being  Vol.  HI.  of  Dr  Harnack’s  New  Testament  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  6s. 


In  the  Press.  A /most  Ready. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIRIT.  By  Rudolf  Eucken,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  Jena. 
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THE  HIBBERT  LECTURES. 

Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  ioj.  6d.  per  volume.  Cheap  Popular 

Edition,  y.  6d.  per  volume. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D’).  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
IDEA  OF  GOD,  ACCORDING  TO  ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND  HISTORY.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed. 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1891.)  Cloth.  10s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6<a^. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  REFORMA- 
TION OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert  Lectures,  1883.)  8vo,  cloth.  loj.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME  POINTS 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDHISM.  (Hib. 
Lee.,  1881.)  2nd  Ed.  8vo,  cloth.  loj.  6d.  Cheap  Ed.,  3X.  6d. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.)  VIA,  VERITAS,  VITA.  Lectures  on 
Christianity  in  its  most  Simple  and  Intelligible  P’orm.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1894.)  loj.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Edited  by  Dr.  Fairbairn.  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  1888.)  3rd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  ioj.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  3^.  6d. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS  AND  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1882.)  8vo,  cloth.  loj.  6d.  Cheap  Edition, 
2s.  6d. 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS.  (The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1892.)  2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  loj.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1885.)  2nd 
Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  loj.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

RENAN  (E.).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF  ROME 
ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Beard.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1880.)  8vo,  cloth.  lor.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  3^.  6d. 
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THE  HIBBERT  LECTURES— Continued. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1879.)  3rd  Edition. 
8vo,  cloth.  10^.  (id.  Cheap  Edition,  3J.  (id. 

RHYS  (Prof.  J.).  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1886.)  8vo,  cloth. 
IOJ-.  (id.  Cheap  Edition,  3^.  (id. 

R^VILLE  (Dr.  A.).  ON  THE  NATIVE  RELIGIONS  OF 
MEXICO  AND  PERU.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Wicksteed.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1884.)  8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  3^^.  6d. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.  4th  Edition. 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1887.)  8vo,  cloth.  lOi-.  6d.  Cheap  Ed.,  35'.  6d. 

UPTON  (Rev.  C.  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1893.)  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  lOi-.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 

ADDIS  (W.  E.).  HEBREW  RELIGION.  55.  5^^  Crown 

Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 

ALLIN  (Rev.  THOS.).  UNIVERSALISM  ASSERTED 
AS  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ON  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  REASON,  THE  FATHERS,  AND 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  With  a Preface  by  Edna  Lyall,  and  a 
Letter  from  Canon  Wilberforce.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D’).  THE  CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN 
ENGLAND,  AMERICA,  AND  INDIA.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  the  Rev.  J.  Moden.  8vo,  cloth.  io.r.  6d. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  GOD.  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

ANGLICAN  LIBERALISM.  By  Twelve  Churchmen.  5^.  See 
Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

ANNOTATED  CATECHISM.  A Manual  of  Natural  Religion 
and  Morality,  with  many  practical  details.  2nd  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  ir. 

BAUR  (F.  C.).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  2 vols. , 12s.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

2 vols.,  I2s.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST — Continued. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C.).  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHRIST, 
AND  OTHER  SERMONS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  71.  td. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  KNOWLEDGE.  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

BEEBY  (Rev.  C.  E.,  B.D.,  Author  of  “Creed  and  Life”). 
DOCTRINE  AND  PRINCIPLES.  Popular  Lectures  on 
Primary  Questions.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  45-.  6d. 

BIBLE.  Translated  by  Samuel  Sharpe,  being  a Revision  of  the 
Authorised  English  Version.  6th  Edition  of  the  Old,  loth  Edition 
of  the  New  Testament.  8vo,  roan.  55'.  See  also  Testament. 

BLEEK(F.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

BREMOND  (HENRI).  THE  MYSTERY  OF  NEWMAN. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  M.A.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth.  loj'.  (id.  net. 

“From  France  comes  a remarkable  volume,  excellently  translated,  which 
endeavours  to  probe  the  mystery  ; to  realise,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  Newman, 
to  describe  to  us  justly  and  truthfully  the  personality  of  the  man.” — Daily 
Chronicle. 

“No  subsequent  work  can  deprive  M.  Bremond’s  book  of  its  great  psycho- 
logical interest ; it  is  a work  that,  unlike  many  books  on  Newman  and  the 
Tractarians,  no  student  of  modern  Christianity  can  afford  to  miss.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

BROADBENT  (The  late  Rev.  T.  P.,  B.A.).  THIRTEEN 
SERMONS,  AN  ESSAY,  AND  A FRAGMENT.  With 
a Prefatory  Note  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  4s.  net, 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  Canon  COLIN).  FIRST  THREE 
GOSPELS  IN  GREEK.  35.  6d.  net.  See  Testament,  New, 
p.  26. 

CHANNING’S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Including  “The 
Perfect  Life,”  with  a Memoir.  Centennial  Edition.  4to  Edition. 
Cloth,  ys.  6d. 

CHEYNE  (Prof.  T.  K.).  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE 
NEW  MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION.  5^. 

See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

CHILD  AND  RELIGION.  Edited  by  Thomas  Stephens,  B.A. 
. , dj’.  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

CHRISTIAN  CREED  (OUR).  2nd  and  greatly  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3^.  6d. 
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COIT  (STANTON,  Ph.D.).  NATIONAL  IDEALISM  AND 
A STATE  CHURCH. 

“ No  one  reading  this  book  could  miss  its  interest  and  ability.  . . . Criticises 
existing  Christianity  along  lines  almost  literally  opposite  to  those  of  Herbert 
Spencer  and  the  majority  of  the  critics.  . . . Great  clearness  and  eloquence.” — 
G.  K.  Chesterton  in  The  Nation. 

NATIONAL  IDEALISM  AND  THE  BOOK  OF 

COMMON  PRAYER.  An  Essay  in  Re- Interpretation  and 
Revision.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  loj.  6d.  net. 

COMMON  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP:  in 
Ten  Services  for  Morning  and  Evening.  32mo,  cloth.  \s.6d. 
Also  in  8vo,  cloth,  y. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.).  CENTENARY  HISTORY 
OF  THE  SOUTH  PLACE  ETHICAL  SOCIETY. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  a facsimile  of  the  original  MS.  of  the 
hymn,  “Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,”  and  Appendices.  Crown 
8vo,  half  vellum,  paper  sides.  5^. 

CORNILL  (Prof.  CARL).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
CANONICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  loj.  6d.  net.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series,  p.  2. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME 
POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDH- 
ISM. See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

DELITZSCH  (F.).  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  Two  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft  in  the  presence 
of  the  German  Emperor.  5-*‘*  Crown  Theological  Library, 

p.  9.  See  also  Harnack,  A.,  “Letter  to  Preuss.  fahrbiicher,^^  18. 

DOBSCHUTZ  (E.  VON).  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE 
PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  Demy  8vo.  lOi.  6af.  Theo- 
logical Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

DRIVER  (S.  R.).  See  Mosheh  ben  Shesheth,  p.  22. 

DRUMMOND  (JAMES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Litt.D.,  late 
Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford).  AN  INQUIRY 
INTO  THE  CHARACTER  AND  AUTHORSHIP  OF 
THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  loj.  (id. 

“ The  book  is  not  only  learned,  but  also  reverent  and  spiritual  in  tone,  and 
ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  students  of  all  shades  of  belief,  as  a 
very  notable  attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  most  important  of  New  Testament 
problems.  ” — Christian  World. 

VIA,  VERITAS,  VITA.  See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

PHILO  JUDiEUS.  See^.  28. 
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ECHOES  OF  HOLY  THOUGHTS:  Arranged  as  Private 
Meditations  before  a First  Communion.  2nd  Edition,  with  a 
Preface  by  Rev.  J.  Hamilton  Thom.  Printed  with  red  lines. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  u. 

EUCKEN  (Prof.  RUDOLF).  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

See  page  12. 

EWALD  (H.).  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PROPHETS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Transla- 
tion Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7* 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Theological 

Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

EWALD  (H.).  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

FARNELL  (L.  R.).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION. 
An  Anthropological  Study.  By  L.  R.  Farnell,  D.Litt.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  5^.  See  Crown  Theo- 
logical Library,  p.  ii. 

FIGG  (E.  G.).  ANALYSIS  OF  THEOLOGY,  NATURAL 
AND  REVEALED.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

FORM  BY  (Rev.  C.  W.).  RE-CREATION:  A New  Aspect 
of  Evolution.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s. 

FOUR  GOSPELS  (THE)  AS  HISTORICAL  RECORDS. 

8vo,  cloth.  i5i-. 

GILL  (C.).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Charles  Gill.  2nd  Edition.  With  Dissertations  in  answer  to 
Criticism.  8vo,  cloth.  12s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ENOCH  THE  PROPHET.  Trans- 
lated from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  the  late 
Richard  Laurence,  LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  The  Text 
corrected  from  his  latest  Notes  by  Charles  Gill.  Re-issue,  8vo, 
cloth.  5j. 

HARNACK  (ADOLF).  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  6s. 

See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

MONASTICISM  : Its  Ideals  and  History;  and  THE 

CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Two  Lectures 
by  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  into  English  by  E.  E.  Kellett, 
M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Marseille,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4^. 

“ The  lectures  impart  to  these  old  subjects  a new  and  vivid  interest  which 
cannot  but  win  this  faithful  version  many  admiring  readers.” — Scotsman. 

“ One  might  read  all  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Montalembert  without 
obtaining  so  clear  a view  or  so  rare  a judgment  of  this  immense  subject  as  are 
offered  in  these  luminous  pages.  . . . The  translation  is  excellent,  and  gives  us 
Harnack  in  pure  and  vigorous  English.” — Christian  World. 
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HARNACK  (ADOLF).  LETTER  to  the  “ Preussische  Jahr- 
biicher  ” on  the  German  Emperor’s  Criticism  of  Prof. 
Delitzsch’s  Lectures  on  “ Babel  and  Bible.”  Translated  into 
English  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  6<a?.  net. 

LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.  6s.  See  Crown  Theological 

Library,  p.  12. 

HISTORY  OF  DOGMA.  7 vols. , loj.  6^^.  each,  Theo- 
logical Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  4. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.  6s.  See  Crown  Theological 

Library,  p.  12. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY  ? 5.?.  Theological  Trans- 
lation Library,  New  Series,  p.  5.  Also  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  II.  See  Saunders  (T.  B.),  “ Professor  Harnack  and  his  Oxford 
Critics,”  p.  24. 

MISSION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES.  By  Adolf 
Harnack,  D.  D.,  Berlin.  Entirely  new  edition,  re-written,  with 
numerous  additions  and  maps.  2 vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth.  255-.  net. 

and  HERRMANN  (Dr.  WILHELM).  ESSAYS  ON 

THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.  4^^.  6d.  Translation  edited  by 
Maurice  A.  Canney,  M.A.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  SeeHht  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  the  Apostles.  Trans- 
lated by  Leonard  Huxley.  With  a Preface  by  Mrs  Humphry 
Ward.  4 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  42J.  (Uniform  with  the  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series.) 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Times  of  Jesus. 

2 vols.  I2J.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

HEBREW  TEXTS,  in  large  type  for  Classes  : 


HENSLOW(Rev.  G.).  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  ADAPTA- 
TION ; or.  Natural  Theology  reconsidered.  8vo,  cloth,  ij-. 

SPIRITUAL  TEACHINGS  OF  BIBLE  PLANTS; 

or,  The  Garden  of  God.  8vo,  cloth.  i.r. 

THE  AT-ONE-MENT  ; or,  The  Gospel  of  Reconciliation. 

8vo,  cloth.  IS. 
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Genesis.  2nd  Edition. 
Psalms.  i6mo,  cloth. 
Isaiah.  i6mo,  cloth. 
Job.  i6mo,  cloth.  IJ. 


i6mo,  cloth.  IJ.  6d. 
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HENSLOW  (Rev.  G.).  THE  SPIRITUAL  TEACHING 
OF  CHRIST’S  LIFE.  8vo,  cloth.  5^.  net. 

CHRIST  NO  PRODUCT  OF  EVOLUTION.  8vo, 

cloth,  i^. 

VULGATE,  THE:  The  Source  of  False  Doctrines. 

A work  specially  applicable  to  the  Clergy,  Bible  Teachers,  and 
other  exponents  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

HERFORD  (R.  TRAVERS,  B.A.).  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
TALMUD  AND  MIDRASH.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i8j.net. 

CONTENTS  : — Introduction.  Division  I.  Passages  from  the 
Rabbinical  Literature  : A.  Passages  relating  to  Jesus.  B.  Passages 
relating  to  Minim,  Minuth.  Division  II,  General  Results.  Appen- 
dix containing  the  Original  Texts  of  the  Passages  translated. 
Indices. 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  will  prove  indispensable  not  only  to 
scholars  interested  in  Talmudic  literature,  but  to  all  who  study  the  subject  of 
the  evangelical  tradition.  It  will  introduce  the  reader  into  a new  world — that 
of  Jewish  thought  in  the  centuries  after  Christ.” — Carnbridge  Review. 

HERRMANN  (W.).  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  WITH  GOD.  5j.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series,  p.  5. 

FAITH  AND  MORALS.  5j.  See  Crown  Theological 

Library,  p,  10. 

and  HARNACK  (ADOLF.).  ESSAYS  ON  THE 

SOCIAL  GOSPEL.  4s.  6d.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 

p.  II. 

HIBBERT  JOURNAL : A Quarterly  Review  of  Religion, 
Theology,  and  Philosophy.  Edited  by  L.  P.  Jacks  and  G. 
Dawes  Hicks.  Vol.  I.  Royal  8vo,  856  pp.  Vol.  II.,  864  pp, 
Vol.  III.,  869  pp.  Vols.  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  960  pp.  Cloth. 
Each  I2J.  6d.  net.  Annual  Subscription,  loj.  post  free. 

HOERNING  (Dr.  R.).  THE  KARAITE  MSS.,  BRITISH 
MUSEUM.  The  Karaite  Exodus  (i.  to  viii.  5)  in  Forty-two 
Autotype  Facsimiles,  with  a Transcription  in  ordinary  Arabic  type. 
Together  with  Descriptions  and  Collation  of  that  and  five  other 
MSS.  of  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  Arabic  characters  in  the 
same  Collection.  Royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top.  20J. 

HUNTER  (Rev.  J.,  D.D.).  DE  PROFUNDIS  CLAMAVI, 
and  Other  Sermons.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5J.  net. 

COMING  CHURCH.  A Plea  for  a Church  simply 

Christian.  Cloth,  u.  6d.  net. 

JOHNSON  (EDWIN,  M.A.).  THE  RISE  OF  CHRISTEN- 
DOM. Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Js.  6d. 
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JOHNSON  (EDWIN,  M.A.).  ANTIQUA  MATER  : A Study 
of  Christian  Origins.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

THE  RISE  OF  ENGLISH  CULTURE.  Demy  8vo, 

cloth.  15^-.  net. 

JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROMPTON).  HYMNS  OF  DUTY  AND 
FAITH.  Selected  and  Arranged.  247  pp.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 
2nd  Edition.  3^.  6d. 

CHANTS,  PSALMS,  AND  CANTICLES.  Selected 

and  Pointed  for  Chanting.  i8mo,  cloth,  u,  6d. 

ANTHEMS.  With  Indexes  and  References  to  the  Music. 

i8mo,  cloth,  ij. 

THE  CHANTS  AND  ANTHEMS.  Together  in  i vol, 

cloth.  2S. 

A BOOK  OF  PRAYER.  In  Thirty  Orders  of  Worship,  with 

Additional  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings.  i8mo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 
With  Chants,  in  i vol.  i8mo,  cloth.  3J. 

KAUTZSCH  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. With  Chronological  Tables  for  the  History  of  the 
Israelites,  and  other  Aids  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Reprinted  from  the  “Supplement  to  the  Translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.”  By  E.  Kautzsch,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  Edited  by  the  Author.  Translated  by  John 
Taylor,  D.Lit. , M.A.,  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6r.  6d. 

“ This  English  translation  ...  is  likely  to  prove  very  acceptable  to  all  those 
students  who  desire  to  see  for  themselves  the  view  taken  by  the  ‘ higher  critics ' 
of  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament.” — TAe  Guardian. 

“Dr.  Taylor  has  rendered  a great  service  to  the  English  readers  by  his 
excellent  translation  of  this  important  work.” — British  Weekly. 

KEIM’S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA.  6 vols. 

6i-.  each.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).  BIBLICAL  HEBREW.  12^. 

See  p.  34. 

KITTEL  (R.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  2 vols. 

lOi'.  (id,  each.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  5. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL  AND 
UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS.  See  The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
P-  13- 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE  FALL  OF 

THE  JEWISH  STATE.  3 vols.  i8r.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8, 

LAKE  (Professor  KIRSOPP).  THE  HISTORICAL  EVI- 
DENCE FOR  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.  5^.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 
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LEA  (HENRY  CHARLES,  LL.D.).  HISTORY  OF  SAC- 
ERDOTAL CELIBACY  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.  Third  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Reset. 
2 vols.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  2is.  net. 

LOBSTEIN(P.).  THE  DOGMA  OFTHEVIRGIN  BIRTH 
OF  CHRIST.  3s.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  9. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER.  A Criticism  of 
Professor  Haeckel’s  “Riddle  of  the  Universe.”  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

MACAN  (R.  W.).  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.  An  Essay  in  Three  Chapters.  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

MACKAY  (R.  W.).  SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

MARCHANT  (JAMES).  THEORIES  OF  THE  RESUR- 
RECTION OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  Crown  8vo,  stiff  covers, 
2s.  net  ; superior  cloth  binding,  3^. 

MARTI  (KARL).  RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. 4J-.  6d.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 

MARTINEAU  (Rev.  Dr.  JAMES).  THE  RELATION 
BETWEEN  ETHICS  AND  RELIGION.  An  Address. 
8vo,  sewed,  is. 

MODERN  MATERIALISM  : ITS  ATTITUDE  TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY.  A Critique  and  Defence.  8vo, 
sewed.  2s.  6d. 

MENEGOZ  (E.).  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY.  By  E. 

Menegoz,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology,  Paris. 
Stiff  boards,  is.  net. 

MERCER  (Right  Rev.  J.  EDWARD,  D.D.).  THE  SOUL 
OF  PROGRESS.  Being  the  Moorhouse  Lectures  for  1907. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

“To  be  congratulated  on  an  effective  and  freshly  thought  out  exposure  of 
the  familiar  failure  of  materialism  to  account  for  evolution,  humanity  or 
progress  in  any  intelligible  sense.” — The  Christian  World. 

MITCHELL  (Rev.  A.  F.).  HpW  TO  TEACH  THE  BIBLE. 

2nd  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  reset.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d. 

“ The  lectures  are  marked  by  much  insight  and  moderation.  The  book  is 
notable  also  for  its  gracious  and  cultured  note,  and  for  the  quiet  persuasiveness 
v/ith  which  a revolutionary  reform  is  advocated.” — Sundot-y  School  Chronicle. 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS.  The  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, p.  13. 
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MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH’S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.  Edited  from  a Bodleian 
MS.,  with  a Translation  and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  8vo, 
sewed.  3J-. 

MUNSTERBERG  (Prof.  HUGO).  THE  AMERICANS. 

I2S.  6d.  net.  See  p.  29. 

NESTLE  (E  ).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  6. 

OTTO  (R.).  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION.  6s.  See 

Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 

PERCIVAL  (G.  H.).  THE  INCARNATE  PURPOSE. 

Essays  on  the  Spiritual  Unity  of  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

PERRIN  (R.  S.).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
A Review  of  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  PRAYERS.  8vo,  buckram. 

IS.  net. 

PETERS  (JOHN  P.).  EARLY  HEBREW  STORY.  A 

Study  of  the  Origin,  the  Value,  and  the  Historical  Background 
of  the  Legends  of  Israel.  5r.  See  Crown  Theological  Librar}^, 
p.  10. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

PAULINISM  : A Contribution  to  the  History  of  Primitive 

Christianity.  2 vols.  12s.  See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
Old  Series,  p.  8. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

ITS  HISTORY.  4 vols.  24s.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF 

CHRIST  : Its  Significance  and  Value  in  the  History  of 
Religion.  35-.  6d.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Demy 

8vo,  cloth.  lOJ.  6d.  net  each.  See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
New  Series,  p.  2. 

POOLE  (REG.  LANE).  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  MEDIAEVAL  THOUGHT  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICS.  8vo,  cloth.  lOi^.  6d. 
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PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. 3 vols.  i8^.  See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
Old  Series,  p.  8. 

RENAN  (E).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF  ROME 
ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  See  Hibbert  Lectures, 
P-  13- 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

REVILLE  (A.).  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  Commonly  called 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  or  the  Canticle.  Translated  from  the 
French.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.  6d. 

ON  NATIVE  RELIGIONS  OF  MEXICO  AND  PERU. 

See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  RE- 
LIGIONS. 6.y.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old 

Series,  p.  8. 

RfeVILLE  (JEAN).  LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY.  4^^. 

Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

See  also  Sabatier’s  “Religions  of  Authority  and  Religion  of  the 

Spirit,”  p.  3. 

RIX  (HERBERT).  TENT  AND  TESTAMENT.  A Camp- 
ing Tour  in  Palestine,  with  some  Notes  on  Scripture  Sites.  With 
61  Illustrations,  Frontispiece,  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
8j.  6d.  net. 

“ His  narrative  of  travel  is  that  of  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  traveller 
who  went  without  prepossessions  and  was  both  able  and  willing  to  weigh 
evidence.  . . . Mr.  Rix’s  contribution  is  one  that  must  be  taken  into  account.” 
— Spectator. 

“The  result  is  a thoughtful,  well-written,  even  learned  work,  far  from  the 
vain  outpourings  of  the  tourist.  The  narrative,  though  heavily  charged  with 
information,  is  wonderfully  unembarrassed,  and  the  word-pictures  which  abound 
are  true  to  life.” — Athenceum. 

A DAWNING  FAITH.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

ROBINSON  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  B.D.).  A STUDY  OF 

THE  SAVIOUR  IN  THE  NEWER  LIGHT.  2nd 

Edition.  Revised  and  partly  re-written.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  net. 

OLD  AND  NEW  CERTAINTY  OF  THE  GOSPEL: 

A Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

SABATIER  (AUGUSTE).  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  AU- 
THORITY AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

With  a Memoir  by  Professor  J.  Reville.  loj".  6d.  See  Theologi- 
cal Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

SABATIER  (AUGUSTE).  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
ATONEMENT  AND  ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLU- 
TION ; and  RELIGION  AND  MODERN  CULTURE. 
4^'.  (id.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  lo. 

SADLER  (Rev.  Dr.).  PRAYERS  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3^-.  6d. 

CLOSET  PRAYERS,  Original  and  Compiled.  i8mo, 

cloth,  is.  6d. 

SAUNDERS  (T.  BAILEY).  PROFESSOR  HARNACK 
AND  HIS  OXFORD  CRITICS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
Ij.  6d.  net. 

“ It  gives  thoughtful  and  acutely  reasoned  support  to  the  great  historical 
student  of  Christianity  who  represents  Berlin  in  theology  against  the  pig- 
tailed opposition  which  Oxford  has  offered  to  his  learning.  A spirited  piece  of 
controversial  writing,  it  cannot  but  prove  stimulating  to  readers  interested  in 
modern  divinity,  no  matter  to  which  side  of  the  debate  their  private  preposses- 
sions incline  them.” — Scotsman. 

“Mr.  Saunders  writes  with  sobriety  and  with  a knowledge  of  the  points 
at  issue.  Readers  of  ‘ Harnack  and  his  Critics  ’ will  do  well  to  read  his 
comments.” — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

SAVAGE  (M.  J.).  BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE.  8vo, 
cloth.  ']s.  6d. 

SAYCE  (A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.  See  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  14. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS  AND 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  2 vols.  I2s.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

SCHUBERT  (HANS  VON).  OUTLINES  OF  CHURCH 
HISTORY.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series, 

P-  3* 

SCOTT  (Rev.  E.  F.,  M.A.).  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  5^.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  12. 

SCULLARD  (Rev.  Prof.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  D.D.).  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  IN  THE  WEST,  FROM 
CLEMENT  TO  AMBROSE.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  65. 

SEEBERG  (R.).  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  By  R.  Seeberg,  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  in  Berlin.  5^-.  See  Crown  Theo- 
logical Library,  p.  12. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

SEVERUS  (Patriarch  of  Antioch).  THE  SIXTH  BOOK 
OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS  OF  SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH,  in  the  Syriac  Version  of 
Athanasius  of  Nisibis.  Edited  and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Vol.  I.  (Text),  Part  I,  and  Vol.  II.  (Translation),  Part  i.  2 vols. 
8vo,  cloth.  4.2s.  net.  Vol.  I.  (Text),  Part  2,  and  Vol.  II.  (Trans- 
lation), Part  2.  2 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  42s.  net.  See  Text  and 

Translation  Society,  p.  37. 

SHARPE  (SAMUEL).  CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  THE 
AUTHORISED  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  2nd  Edition.  i2mo,  cloth,  u.  6d. 

SMITH  (MARTIN  R.).  WHAT  I HAVE  TAUGHT  MY 
CHILDREN.  2nd  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d. 

SODEN  (H.  von,  D.D.).  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  5^.  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 

STEPHEN  (Rev.  Canon  REGINALD,  M.A.).  DEMOC- 
RACY AND  CHARACTER.  Being  the  Moorhouse  Lectures 
for  1908.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  53-. 

THE  STATUTES  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  Texts.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Translations  of  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts, 
by  Rev.  G.  Horner,  M.A.  With  an  Appendix — a recently  dis- 
covered variant  of  the  Coptic  Text.  i8j.  net. 

TAYLER  (Rev.  JOHN  JAMES).  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
ASCERTAIN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FOURTH 
GOSPEL,  especially  in  its  Relation  to  the  First  Three. 

2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

TAYLOR  (Rev.  C.).  THE  DIRGE  OF  COHELETH  IN 
ECCLES.  XII.  DISCUSSED  AND  LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED.  8vo,  cloth.  3^. 

TAYLOR  (Rev.  Dr.  J.).  THE  MASSORETIC  TEXT  AND 
THE  ANCIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
MICAH.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

See  also  Kautzsch,  “ Outline,”  p.  20. 

TEN  SERVICES  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  with  Special 
Collects.  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  ; or  32010,  cloth,  u.  bd. 

PSALMS  AND  CANTICLES.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

PSALMS  AND  CANTICLES,  with  Anthems.  8vo, 

cloth.  2s. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST — Continued. 

TEN  SERVICES  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  taken  in  Sub- 
stance from  the  Common  Prayer  for  Christian  Worship, 
with  a few  additional  Prayers  for  particular  Days.  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  ; or  32mo,  cloth,  u. 

TESTAMENT,  THE  NEW.  TISCHENDORF  (C.). 
NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GREECE.  3 vols.  8vo. 
70^.  net. 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  Canon  COLIN,  M.A.,  D.D.).  THE 

FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS  IN  GREEK.  Arranged  in 
parallel  columns.  2nd  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

THOMAS  (Rev.  J.  M.  LLOYD).  A FREE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

UPTON  (C.  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.  See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

VICKERS  (J.).  THE  REAL  JESUS  : a Review  of  his  Life, 
Character,  and  Death,  from  a Jewish  Standpoint.  Crown 

8 VO.  6s. 

THE  CRUCIFIXION  MYSTERY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

3^.  6d. 

WEIR  (T.  H.,  B.D.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By 

Thomas  H.  Weir,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  2nd  Edition,  with  Additions. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

WEIZSACKER  (C.  von).  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  2 vols. 
Demy  8vo.  21s.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New 
Series,  p.  6. 

WERNLE  (Paul).  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols.  8vo.  2IJ-.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series,  p.  4. 

WICKSTEED  (Rev.  P.  H.).  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HOLLAND,  treated  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Modern 
School  of  Theology.  A Report  presented  to  the  Hibbert 
Trustees,  and  published  by  their  direction.  8vo,  sewed,  is. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

WIMMER  (R.).  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT;  Con- 
fessions of  a Preacher.  3^.  td.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  9. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  C.  H.  H.).  BOOK  OF  GENESIS  IN 
HEBREW  TEXT.  With  a critically  revised  Text,  various 
Readings,  and  Grammatical  and  Critical  Notes.  Demy  8vo. 
3r.  (id. 

BOOK  OF  RUTH  IN  HEBREW  TEXT.  With  a criti- 
cally revised  Text,  various  Readings,  including  a new  Collation  of 
Twenty-eight  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  a Grammatical  and  Critical 
Commentary  ; to  which  is  appended  the  Chaldee  Targum.  Demy 
8vo.  *js.  6d. 

DANIEL  AND  HIS  PROPHECIES.  Demy  8vo, 

cloth.  Js.  6d. 

DANIEL  AND  ITS  CRITICS.  A Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  with  Appendix.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7^.  6d. 

LIGHT  FROM  EGYPTIAN  PAPYRI  ON  JEWISH 

HISTORY  BEFORE  CHRIST.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3^.  net. 

WRIGHT  (G.  H.  BATESON).  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  A 

new  critically  revised  Translation,  with  Essays  on  Scansion,  Date, 
etc.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

WAS  ISRAEL  EVER  IN  EGYPT?  or,  A Lost 

Tradition.  By  G.  H.  Bateson  Wright,  D.D.,  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford ; Headmaster  Queen’s  College,  Hong- Kong ; Author  of 
“A  Critical  Revised  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job.”  8vo,  art 
linen,  js.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (W.  ALDIS),  Edited  by,  and  Dr  S.  A.  HIRSCH. 
A COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  From 
a Hebrew  MS.  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.  Med.  8vo, 
cloth.  21s.  net. 

ZELLER  (E.).  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 
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II.  Philosophy,  Psychology. 

BACON  (ROGER),  THE  “OPUS  MAJUS”  OF.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Analytical  Table,  by  John  Henry  Bridges,  Fellow 
of  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
Complete  in  3 vols.,  31J.  6d.  ; Vol.  III.  sold  separately,  yj.  6d. 

BREWSTER  (H.  B.).  THE  THEORIES  OF  ANARCHY 
AND  OF  LAW.  A Midnight  Debate.  Crown  8vo,  parch- 
ment. 5j. 

THE  PRISON.  A Dialogue.  Crown  8vo,  parchment.  55-. 

THE  STATUETTE  AND  THE  BACKGROUND. 

Crown  8vo,  parchment.  4s. 

COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY.  By  F.  Howard  Collins.  With  a Preface  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  5th  Edition.  The  Synthetic  Philosophy  Com- 
pleted. 8vo,  cloth.  21s. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.).  PHILO  JUDAEUS;  or,  The  Jewish 
Alexandrian  Philosophy  in  its  Development  and  Completion. 

By  James  Drummond,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Manchester  New 
College,  Oxford.  2 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  21s. 

HODGSON  (S.  H.).  PHILOSOPHY  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Aristotelian  Society.  8vo, 
sewed.  2s. 

THE  REORGANISATION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Address.  8vo,  sewed,  u. 

LAURIE  (Professor  SIMON).  ETHICA:  or,  The  Ethics  of 
Reason.  By  Scotus  Novanticus.  2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

METAPHYSICA  NOVA  ET  VETUSTA:  A Return  to 

Dualism.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER.  2s.  6d.  net.  See 

Religion,  p.  21. 

MACKENZIE  (MALCOLM).  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS.  An  Exposition  of  the  Function  of  Money  as  the 
measure  of  Contract,  Trade,  and  Government,  viewed  from  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence,  in  refutation 
of  Economic  Dogmas.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ioj".  6d. 
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MUNSTERBERG  (HUGO,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Harvard  University).  THE  AMERICANS.  Translated  by 
Edwin  B.  Holt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  at  Harvard  University.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 

PERRIN  (R.  S.).  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 
THE.  A Review  of  Philosophy.  6s.  See  Religion,  p.  22. 

PIKLER  (JUL.).  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 
BELIEF  IN  OBJECTIVE  EXISTENCE.  Part  I.  8vo, 
cloth.  4J-.  6d. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings.  Vol.  L,  4 Nos.,  1890-91.  8vo,  I2J-. 
Discontinued  after  Vol.  III.  Part  2.  Or  each  Part  separately. 
Vol.  I.  No.  I,  2s.  6d.  ; No.  2,  2s.  6d.  ; No.  3,  Part  i,  u.  6d.  ; 
Part  2,  2s.  ; No.  4,  Part  i,  u.  6d.  ; Part  2,  2s.  Vol.  II.  No.  i. 
Part  I,  IJ-.  6d.  ; Part  2,  2s. ; No.  2,  Part  i,  li'.  6d.  ; Part  2,  2s.  ; 
No.  3,  Part  I,  2s.  ; Part  2,  2s.  Vol.  III.  Part  I,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Part  2,  2s.  NEW  SERIES,  Vols.  I. -VIII.  Demy  8vo,  buckram, 
each  lOJ.  6d.  net. 

SALEEBY  (C.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).  INDIVIDUALISM 
AND  COLLECTIVISM.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2^^. 

SCHURMAN  (J.  GOULD).  KANTIAN  ETHICS  AND 
THE  ETHICS  OF  EVOLUTION.  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

THE  ETHICAL  IMPORT  OF  DARWINISM.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  5j. 

SCRIPTURE  (EDWARD  W.,  Ph.D.).  STUDIES  FROM 
THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY.  Vols. 

I.  -VI. , each  4_y.  2d.  net. 

SCULLARD  (Rev.  Prof.  H.H.,  M.A.,  D.D.).  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  IN  THE  WEST,  FROM 
CLEMENT  TO  AMBROSE.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

SHEARMAN  (A.  T.,  M.A.).  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SYMBOLIC  LOGIC.  A Critical  Historical  Study  of  the 
Logical  Calculus.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^.  net. 

From  the  Contents. 

Symbols  as  representing  Terms  and  as  representing  Propositions 
— Symbols  of  Operation — The  Process  of  Solution — Concerning  a 
Calculus  Based  on  Intension — The  Doctrines  of  Jevons  and  of  Mr. 
MacColl — Later  Logical  Doctrines — The  Utility  of  Symbolic 
Logic. 

“ Its  style  is  smooth,  pleasant,  and  lucid.” — Athenmurn. 
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SPENCER  (HERBERT).  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

2 vols.  demy  8vo.  With  Portraits.  Popular  Edition,  I2s.  6d.  net. 
Library  Edition,  285-.  net. 

“ It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  close  this  book,  the  most  interesting,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  we  have  ever  opened,  feeling  better,  wiser, 
and  humbler  for  having  thus  hastily  read  it.” — Academy. 

“ It  is  a book  for  all  men  and  for  all  time.  In  its  pages  the  thinker  may 
trace,  step  by  step,  the  synthesis  of  synthetic  philosophy.  Here  the  poet  will 
find  not  only  a worthy  inspiration,  but  a possibly  surprising  vein  of  sympathy. 
The  statesman,  the  inventor,  the  litterateur,  the  man  of  theory,  and  the  man  of 
practice  will  find  alike,  within  the  covers  of  these  two  massive  volumes,  an 
almost  inexhaustible  treasury  of  interest  and  constructive  thought.  There  is 
suggestion  and  instruction  for  all  the  world,  and  an  almost  indefinable  fascina- 
tion— whether  it  be  due  to  the  mere  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  picture  itself,  or  to 
the  dignity  of  its  execution,  or  to  the  sense  of  its  almost  laborious  faithfulness, 
or  to  the  combined  attraction  of  all  three.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

A SYSTEM  OF  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY— 

Vol.  I.  First  Principles.  With  an  Appendix  and  a 
Portrait.  Finally  revised.  New  Edition,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth. 
*]s.  6d. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  Principles  of  Biology.  6th 
Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  i8j.  each. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  5th 
Thousand.  2 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  365. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  I.  Part  i, 
The  Data  of  Sociology  ; Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Sociology  ; 
Part  3,  Domestic  Institutions.  4th  Thousand,  revised  and 
enlarged.  8vo,  cloth.  21s. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  II.  Part  4, 
Ceremonial  Institutions ; Part  5,  Political  Institutions.  3rd 
Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  i8j. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  III.  Part  6, 
Ecclesiastical  Institutions  ; Part  7,  Professional  Institutions  ; Part 
8,  Industrial  Institutions.  2nd  Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  i6j. 

Vol.  IX.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  I.  Part  i,  The 
Data  of  Ethics  ; Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Ethics  ; Part  3,  The 
Ethics  of  Individual  Life.  2nd  Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  15J. 

Vol.  X.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  II.  Part  4, 
Justice ; Part  5,  Negative  Beneficence ; Part  6,  Positive 
Beneficence  ; Appendices.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12s.  6d. 
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A /so  to  be  had  separately  : 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  DATA  OF  ETHICS.  Reset 
uniform  with  popular  edition  of  “ First  Principles.”  Sewed,  2s.  6d. 
net ; cloth,  3s.  net. 

JUSTICE.  Being  Part  4 of  the  Principles  of  Ethics.  2nd 

Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Other  Works. 

THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Library  Edition  (21st 

Thousand),  with  a Postscript.  8vo,  cloth.  io.r.  6d. 

EDUCATION  : Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.  Cheap 

Edition.  Entirely  reset.  46th  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  : Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative.  A new 

Edition,  rearranged,  with  additional  Essays.  3 vols.  8vo,  cloth. 
(Each  IOJ-.)  30^^ 

SOCIAL  STATICS.  Abridged  and  revised,  together  with 

“The  Man  v.  The  State.”  8vo,  cloth.  loj. 

VARIOUS  FRAGMENTS.  Uniform  in  Library  binding. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Enlarged  Edition.  6s. 

FACTS  AND  COMMENTS.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

THE  MAN  versus  THE  STATE.  14th  Thousand. 

Sewed,  ij'. 

A REJOINDER  TO  PROFESSOR  WEISMANN. 

Sewed.  6d. 

REASONS  FOR  DISSENTING  FROM  THE  PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF  M.  COMTE.  Sewed.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY;  or.  Groups  of  Socio- 
logical Facts.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Professor  D. 
Duncan  of  Madras,  Dr.  Richard  Scheppig,  and  James  Collier. 
Folio,  boards. 

No.  I.  English.  i8j. 

No.  2.  Ancient  American  Races.  i6i-. 

No.  3.  Lowest  Races,  Negritto  Races,  Polynesians.  i8j^. 

No.  4.  African  Races.  i6j-. 

No.  5.  Asiatic  Races.  iSj. 

No.  6.  American  Races.  i8j. 

No.  7.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.  2ij-. 

No.  8.  The  French  Civilisation.  30J. 

JVew  volumes  in  preparation. 
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SPENCER  (HERBERT).  COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN 

EPITOME  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  F.  Howard  Collins.  Being  a Digest  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
Works.  5th  Edition,  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  Completed.  With 
a Preface  by  Herbert  Spencer.  8vo,  cloth.  21s. 

DREY  (S.).  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  THEORY  OF 

RELIGION  AND  MORALITY.  By  Sylvan  Drey.  8vo, 

sewed,  u. 

A THEORY  OF  LIFE  DEDUCED  FROM  THE 

EVOLUTION  PHILOSOPHY.  Demy  8vo,  sewed,  is. 

SPINOZA  : Four  Essays.  By  Professors  Land,  Van  Vloten,  and 
Kuno  Fischer,  and  by  E.  Renan.  Edited  by  Professor  Knight,  of 
St,  Andrews.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^-. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY.  Edited  by  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture. 
With  many  Illustrations.  8vo,  sewed.  4^.  2d.  each  net.  Vol.  I. 
1892-93,  100  pages.  Vol.  II.  1894,  124  pages.  Vol.  HI.  1895, 
no  pages.  Vol.  IV.  1896,  141  pages,  Vol.  V,  1897,  105  pages, 
Vol.  VI.  1898,  105  pages. 

WUNDT  (WILHELM).  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Author,  by 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  the  Wesleyan 
University.  3rd  Enlarged  Edition  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  8j-.  net. 
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III.  Oriental  Languages,  Literature, 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA  (THE)  OF  HALAYUDHA. 

A Sanskrit  Vocabulary  {120  pp.).  Edited,  with  a Sanskrit-English 
Glossary  (180  pp. ),  by  Dr.  T.  Aufrecht.  8vo,  cloth.  (Published 
at  iSs.)  I or. 

AVESTI,  PAHLAVI,  and  ANCIENT  PERSIAN  STUDIES 
in  Honour  of  the  late  SHAMS-UL-ULAMA  DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI  BEHRAMJI  SANJANA,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Paper  cover,  I2r.  6d.  net;  cloth,  13^.  6d.  net. 

BERNSTEIN  and  KIRSCH.  SYRIAC  CHRESTOMATHY 
AND  LEXICON  (Chrestomathia  Syriaca  cum  Lexico). 

2 vols.  in  I.  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Js.  6d.  I.  Chrestomathia, 

. separately.  Sewed.  35. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME  POINTS 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDHISM. 

The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

DELITZSCH  (Prof.  F.).  ASSYRIAN  GRAMMAR.  With 
Paradigms,  Exercises,  Glossary,  and  Bibliography.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  15^. 

THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE  VIEWED  IN  THE 

LIGHT  OF  ASSYRIAN  RESEARCH.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  4r. 

BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  5r.  Crown  Theological  Library, 

p.  9. 

DILLMANN  (A.).  ETHIOPIC  GRAMMAR.  Translated 
from  C.  Bezold’s  Second  German  Edition.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Crichton,  D.D.,  with  Index  of  Passages,  Philological  Tables,  etc. 
I vol. , Royal  8vo.  25^.  net. 

DiPAVAMSA  (THE):  A Buddhist  Historical  Record  in  the 
Pali  Language.  Edited,  with  an  English  Translation,  by  Dr. 
H.  Oldenberg.  8vo,  cloth.  2ir. 

The  “Dipavamsa”  is  the  most  ancient  historical  work  of  the  Ceylonese  ; it 
contains  an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Ceylon . 

ERMAN’S  EGYPTIAN  GRAMMAR.  Translated,  under 
Professor  Erman’s  supervision,  by  J.  H.  Breasted,  Professor  of 
Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  i8j. 
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EVANS  (GEORGE).  AN  ESSAY  ON  ASSYRIOLOGY. 

With  4to  Tables  of  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  8vo,  cloth,  ^s. 

FAIZULLAH-BHAI  (Shaikh,  B.D.).  A MOSLEM 
PRESENT.  Part  L,  containing  the  famous  poem  of  Al-Busaree. 
With  an  English  Version  and  Notes.  8vo,  cloth.  4s. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRE-ISLAMITIC  ARABIC 

POETRY,  with  special  reference  to  the  Seven  Suspended 
Poems.  8vo,  sewed,  ^d. 

FLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  See  Cunningham  Memoirs, 
vols.  8,  9,  and  ii,  p.  45. 

FRANKFURTER  (Dr.  O.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PALI : Being 
an  Elementary  Grammar,  a Chrestomathy,  and  a Glossary. 

8vo,  cloth.  i6j. 

FUERST  (Dr.  JUL.).  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE 
LEXICON  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  5th  Edition, 
improved  and  enlarged.  Translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.  21s. 

HARDY  (R.  SPENCE).  MANUAL  OF  BUDDHISM  IN 
ITS  MODERN  DEVELOPMENT.  Translated  from 
Singhalese  MSS.  2nd  Edition,  with  a complete  Index  and 
Glossary.  8vo,  cloth.  21s. 

HEBREW  TEXTS.  Large  type.  i6mo,  cloth. 

Genesis.  (2nd  Edition.  Baer  and  Delitzsch’s  Text. ) is.  6d. 
Psalms,  ij. 

Job.  IS. 

Isaiah,  is. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIBLICAL 
HEBREW,  presenting  Graduated  Instruction  in  the 
Language  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  James  Kennedy,  B.D., 
Acting  Librarian  in  the  New  College,  and  one  of  the  additional 
Examiners  in  Divinity  at  the  University,  Edinburgh.  8vo,  cloth. 

I2S. 

STUDIES  IN  HEBREW  SYNONYMS.  Demy  8vo, 

cloth.  55-. 

LYALL  (C.  J.,  M.A.,  K.C.I.E.).  ANCIENT  ARABIAN 
POETRY,  CHIEFLY  PR./E-ISLAMIC.  Translations, with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  ioj.  6d. 
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MACHBEROTH  ITHIEL.  By  Yehuda  ben  Shelomoh  Alcharizi. 
Edited  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  Thomas 
Chenery,  M,A.  8vo,  cloth.  35'. 

MILANDA  PANHO,  THE:  Being  Dialogues  between  King 
Milanda  and  the  Buddhist  Sage  Nagasena.  The  Pali  Text, 
edited  by  V.  Trenckner.  440  pp.  8vo,  sewed.  2is.  See  also 
“ Pali  Miscellany.” 

MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH’S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.  Seep.  22. 

MUSS-ARNOLT  (W.).  A CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ASSYRIAN  LANGUAGE  (Assyrian— English- 
German).  By  W,  Muss-Arnolt.  Completed  in  19  parts.  Each 
5j.  net. ; or  bound  in  2 vols.,  ;i^5  net. 

NEW  HEBREW  SCHOOL  of  POETS  of  the  SPANISH- 
ARABIAN  EPOCH.  Selected  Texts  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Dictionary.  Edited  by  H.  Brody,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi  in  Nachod 
(Bohemia),  and  K.  Albrecht,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Oldenburg 
(Grand  Duchy).  English  translation  of  the  Introduction,  etc.,  by 
Mrs  Karl  Albrecht.  Cloth,  ys.  6d.  net. 

NOLDEKE  (THEODOR,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg).  COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC  GRAMMAR.  With  a Table  of  Characters  by  Julius 
Euting.  Translated  (with  the  sanction  of  the  author)  from  the 
second  and  improved  German  Edition  by  Rev.  James  A.  Crichton, 
D.D.  Royal  8vo.  i8j.net. 

DELECTUS  VETERUM  CARMINUM  ARABI- 

CORUM  GLOSSARIUM  CONFECIT  A.  MULLER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6d. 

NORRIS  (E.).  ASSYRIAN  DICTIONARY.  Intended  to 
further  the  Study  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  4to,  cloth.  Each  28j. 

OLDENBERG  (Prof.  H.).  BUDDHA  : His  Life,  his  Doctrine, 
his  Order.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Oldenberg,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by  W.  Hoey,  M.A.  8vo,  cloth 
gilt.  i8j. 

PALI  MISCELLANY.  By  V.  Trenckner.  Part  I.  The  Intro- 
ductory Part  of  the  Milanda  Panho,  with  an  English  Translation 
and  Notes.  8vo,  sewed.  4s. 
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PLATTS  (J.  T.).  A GRAMMAR  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE.  By  John  T.  Platts,  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Teacher 
of  Persian  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ; late  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Part  I.  Accidence.  Broad  crown 
8 VO.  1 05’.  6d. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RE- 
LIGION OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  See  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  14. 

SADI.  THE  GULISTAN  (ROSE  GARDEN)  OF  SHAIK 
SADI  OF  SHIRAZ.  A new  Edition  of  the  Persian  Text,  with 
a Vocabulary,  by  F.  Johnson.  Square  royal  8vo,  cloth.  15J. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RELIGIONS 
OF  ANCIENT  BABYLONIA  AND  SYRIA.  the 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS 
AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  2 vols.  12s.  See 
Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

SHIHAB  AL  din.  FUTOH  AL-HABASHAH  ; or,  The 
Conquest  of  Abyssinia.  By  Shinab  al  Din  Ahmad  B.  ’Abd  al 
Kadir  B.  Salim  B.  ’Uthman.  Edited,  from  an  Arabic  MS.,  by 
S.  Arthur  Strong.  Part  I.  8vo,  sewed,  y.  net. 

SOCIN  (Dr.  A.).  ARABIC  GRAMMAR.  Paradigms,  Litera- 
ture, Exercises,  and  Glossary.  2nd  Edition.  Translated  from  the 
3rd  German  Edition  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.  D, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  New  Edition  in  preparation. 

KEY  FOR  TRANSLATING  THE  GERMAN  EXER- 
CISES IN  ABOVE  GRAMMAR.  Sewed,  is.  6d. 

SORENSEN  (S.,  Ph.D.),  Compiled  by.  AN  INDEX  TO 
THE  NAMES  IN  THE  MAHABHARATA.  With  short 
explanations.  Royal  4to,  in  twelve  parts,  which  are  not  sold 
separately,  at  Js.  6d.  per  part  net.  Parts  I.  and  IV.  now  ready. 

STATUTES,  THE,  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  Texts,  with  translations  of  Ethiopic, 
Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts,  by  G.  Horner,  M.A.  See  p.  25. 

TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY.  Established forthe 
purpose  of  editins^  and  translating  Oriental  Texts  chiefly  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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Volumes  already  issued — 

THE  SIXTH  BOOK  OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS 
OF  SEVERUS,  PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH,  in 
the  Syriac  Version  of  Athanasius  of  Nisibis.  Edited 
and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Text,  Parts  I. 
and  II.  Vol.  II.  Translation,  Parts  I.  and  II.  84J.  net. 

THE  CANONS  OF  ATHANASIUS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Coptic.  Edited 
and  Translated  by  Prof.  W.  Riedel  (Griefswald)  and  W.  E. 
Crum.  2is.  net. 

A RABBINIC  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB,  contained  in  a unique  MS.  at  Cambridge. 
Edited,  with  Translation  and  Commentary,  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  LL.D.  21s.  net. 


TURPIE  (Dr.  D.  McC.).  MANUAL  OF  THE  CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE.  Containing  Grammar  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee 
and  of  the  Targums,  and  a Chrestomathy,  with  a Vocabulary. 
Square  8vo,  cloth,  ys. 

VINAYA  PITAKAM  : One  of  the  Principal  Buddhist  Holy 
Scriptures.  Edited  in  Pali  by  Dr.  H.  Oldenberg.  5 vols.  8vo, 
cloth.  Each  21s. 

WALLIS  (H.  W.).  THE  COSMOLOGY  OF  THE  RIG- 
VEDA : An  Essay.  8vo,  cloth.  55-. 
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IV.  Modern  Languages  & Literature. 

A co7nplete  list  of  Messrs.  Williams  Norgate^s  Educational  Publi- 
cations on  Modern  Languages  may  be  had  on  application. 


ARMY  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  NOVELS. 

Edited,  with  short  Notes,  by  J.  T.  W.  Perowne,  M.A. 

This  series  is  equally  well  adapted  for  general  reading,  and  for  those 
preparing  for  the  Army,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certificates,  and  other 
Examinations — in  fact,  for  all  who  wish  to  keep  up  or  improve  their  French 
and  German.  The  notes  are  as  concise  as  possible,  with  an  occasional 
etymology  or  illustration  to  assist  the  memory.  The  books  selected  being 
by  recent  or  living  authors,  are  adapted  for  the  study  of  most  modern  French 
and  German. 

LE  COUP  DE  PISTOLET,  etc.  Prosper  Merimee.  2s.  6d. 

“A  book  more  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose  could  not  be  desired.  The 
Editors  deserve  to  be  congratulated.” — National  Observer. 

VAILLANTE.  Jacques  Vincent.  2,s.  6d. 

“The  books  are  well  got  up,  and  in  Vaillante  an  excellent  choice  has  been 
made.” — Guardian. 

AUF  VERLORNEM  POSTEN  AND  NAZZARENA 
DANTI.  Johannes  v.  Dewall.  3J. 

“Well  printed,  well  bound,  and  annotated  just  sufficiently  to  make  the 
reading  of  them  sure  as  well  as  easy.” — Educational  Titties. 

CONTES  MILITAIRES.  A.  Daudet.  2.r.  (>d. 

“These  stories  are  mainly  culled  from  a series  called  Contes  du  Lundi, 
originally  contributed  by  their  author  to  the  Figaro.  Written  at  fever  heat 
immediately  after  the  great  1870  war,  they  show  Daudet’s  power  in  many  ways 
at  its  highest.  . . . We  therefore  do  more  than  recommend — we  urge  all 
readers  of  French  to  get  the  stories  in  some  form,  and  the  present  one  is  both 
good  and  cheap.” — The  Schoolmaster. 

ERZAHLUNGEN.  E.  Hofer.  3.^. 

“The  series  has  brought  fascinating  examples  of  fiction  under  the  eyes  of 
English  readers  in  a neat  and  handy  form.  Besides  having  the  military  flavour, 
they  are  models  of  style.” — Scotsman. 


BAYLDON  (Rev.  G.).  ICELANDIC  GRAMMAR.  An 

Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic  Language. 
8vo,  cloth.  *]s.  6d. 
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BOlELLE  (JAS.).  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  THROUGH 
LORD  MACAULAY’S  ENGLISH.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Hints,  and  Introduction,  by  the  late  James  Bo'ielle,  B.A.  (Univ. 
Gall.),  Officier  d’Academie,  Senior  French  Master,  Dulwich 
College,  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Vol.  I.  Frederick  the 
Great.  3J.  Vol.  II.  Warren  Hastings.  3^.  Vol.  III.  Lord 
Clive.  3J. 

See  Victor  Hugo,  “ Les  Miserables”  and  “ Notre  Dame.” 

DELBOS  (L.).  NAUTICAL  TERMS  IN  ENGLISH 
AND  FRENCH  AND  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

With  Notes  and  Tables.  For  the  use  of  Naval  Officers  and  Naval 
Cadets.  By  Leon  Delbos,  M.A. , of  H.M.S.  Britannia,  Dart- 
mouth. 4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably 

enlarged,  with  additional  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  net. 

EUGENE’S  STUDENT’S  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 
OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  with  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  French.  For  the  use  of  Public 
Schools.  With  Exercises.  By  G.  Eugene-Fasnacht,  late  French 
Master,  Westminster  School.  23rd  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^-.  ; or  separately,  Grammar,  3^.  ; 
Exercises,  2s.  6d. 

GOETHE  (W.  V.).  ANNOTATED  TEXTS.  Educational 
Catalogue. 

HAGMANN  (J.G.,  Ph.D.).  REFORM  IN  PRIMARY  EDU- 
CATION. Translated  from  Second  German  Edition  by  R.  H. 
Hoar,  Ph.D.,  and  Richmond  Barker,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

HOGAN  (E.).  CATH  RUIS  NA  RIG  FOR  BOINN.  With 
Preface,  Translation,  and  Indices  ; also  a Treatise  on  Irish  Neuter 
Substantives,  and  a Supplement  to  the  Index  Vocabulorum  of 
Zeuss’s  “ Grammatica  Celtica.”  Todd  Lecture  Series,  Vol.  IV. 
8vo,  sewed,  y.  6d. 

THE  LATIN  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS  AS  AIDS 

TOWARDS  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  IRISH  TEXTS 
AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  AN  IRISH  DICTION- 
ARY. By  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  F.R.  U.I.,  M.R.I.A. , Royal 
Irish  Academy’s  Todd  Professor  of  Celtic  Languages.  Todd 
Lecture  Series,  Vol.  V.  2s.  6d. 

THE  IRISH  NENNIUS  FROM  L.  NA  HUIDRE, 

AND  HOMILIES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  L.  BREAC. 

Alphabetical  Index  of  Irish  Neuter  Substantives.  Todd  Lecture 
Series,  Vol.  VI.  2s.  6d. 

HUGO  (VICTOR).  LES  MISERABLES:  Les  Principaux 
Episodes.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  the  late  J.  Boielle. 
2 vols.  6th  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Each  3^'.  6d. 
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HUGO  (VICTOR)^  NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS.  Adapted 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  the  late  J.  Boielle. 
2 vols.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Each  3j. 

LEABHAR  BREAC.  The  “Speckled  Book,”  otherwise  styled, 
“The  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre”:  a Collection  of  Pieces  in 
Irish  and  Latin,  transcribed  towards  the  close  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  “The  oldest  and  best  Irish  MS.  relating  to  Church 
History  now  preserved”  {G.  Petrie).  Now  first  published,  from 
the  original  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  Library.  In 
imperial  folio,  on  toned  paper.  In  one  vol.,  half-calf,  £4,  45-. 
(200  copies  only  printed. ) 

LEABHAR  NA  H-UIDHRI.  A Collection  of  Pieces  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  in  the  Irish  Language,  transcribed  about  A.D.  iiooj 
the  oldest  volume  now  known  entirely  in  the  Irish  language, 
and  one  of  the  chief  surviving  native  literary  monuments — not 
ecclesiastical — of  ancient  Ireland  ; now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished, from  the  original  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  with  account  of  the  Manuscript,  description  of  its 
contents,  index,  and  facsimiles  in  colours.  In  folio  on  toned 
paper,  half-calf.  3^.  (200  copies  only  printed.) 

LILJA  (The  Lily).  An  Icelandic  Religious  Poem.  By  Eystein 
Asgrimson.  Edited,  with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
E.  Magnusson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ioj. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  SCHOOL  TEACHING  AND  SCHOOL 
REFORM.  A Course  of  Four  Lectures  on  School  Curricula 
and  Methods,  delivered  to  Secondary  Teachers  and  Teachers  in 
Training  at  Birmingham  during  February  1905.  3J. 

“The  work  of  a sensible  iconoclast,  who  does  not  pull  down  for  the  sake  of 
mere  destruction,  but  is  anxious  to  set  up  something  more  worthy  in  place  of 
the  mediaevalism  he  attacks.” — Outlook. 

“ Let  me  commend  this  wise  volume  not  only  to  teachers  but  to  all  concerned 
in  national  education.  And  especially  to  the  politician.  Half  an  hour  with 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  would  make  him  realise  that  there  are  problems  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  school  door  not  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy — would  make  him  feel 
that  the  more  he  knows  of  these  the  better  will  he  be  able  wisely  to  handle  those 
others  about  which  he  is  glibly  talking  every  day.” — Dr  Macnamara  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle. 

MAORI.  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MANUAL  OF 
MAORI  CONVERSATIONS.  Containing  Phrases  and 
Dialogues  on  a variety  of  Topics,  together  with  a few  general 
rules  of  Grammar,  and  a comprehensive  Vocabulary.  4^.  net. 
See  also  Williams. 

MARKHAM  (Sir  CLEMENTS,  K.C.B.).  VOCABULARIES 
OF  THE  GENERAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  INCAS 
OF  PERU.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  net. 

NIBELUNGENLIED.  “The  Fall  of  the  Nibelungens,”  other- 
wise “The  Book  of  Kriemhild.”  An  English  Translation  by 
W.  N.  Lettsom.  5th  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 
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O’GRADY  (STANDISH  H.).  SILVA  GADELICA  (I.- 

XXXI.).  A Collection  of  Tales  in  Irish,  with  Extracts  illus- 
trating Persons  and  Places.  Edited  from  MSS.  and  translated. 
2 vols.  royal  8vo,  cloth.  42^.  Or  separately,  Vol.  I.,  Irish 
Text;  and  Vol.  II.,  Translation  and  Notes.  Each  vol.  2iJ-. 

OORDT  (J.  F.  VAN,  B.A.).  CAPE  DUTCH.  Phrases  and 
Dialogues,  with  Translations,  preceded  by  short  Grammatical 
Notes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

PHILLIPPS  (V.,  B.A.).  A SHORT  SKETCH  OF 
GERMAN  LITERATURE,  for  Schools.  By  Vivian 
Phillipps,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2nd  Edition,  revised.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  u. 

ROGET  (F.  F.).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD 

FRENCH.  History,  Grammar,  Chrestomathy,  and  Glossary, 
2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6j. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY,  LITERA- 
TURE, AND  PHILOLOGY.  For  Candidates  for  the  Scotch 
Leaving  Certificate  Examinations,  the  various  Universities  Local 
Examinations,  and  the  Army  Examinations.  4th  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  5^'. 

See  also  Voltaire. 

ROSING  (S.).  ENGLISH-DANISH  DICTIONARY.  New 

Edition.  Large  8vo,  strongly  bound,  half-roan.  iii-.  (id. 

SCHILLER  (F.  VON).  THE  BALLADS  AND  SHORTER 
POEMS.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Gilbert  Clark. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  55-. 

ANNOTATED  TEXTS.  See  Educational  Catalogue. 

SULLIVAN  (W.  K.).  CELTIC  STUDIES  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  EBEL.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Roots, 
Stems,  and  Derivatives,  and  on  Case-endings  of  Nouns  in  the 
Indo-European  Languages.  8vo,  cloth.  loj-. 

TODD  LECTURE  SERIES  (Royal  Irish  Academy) — 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Mesca  Ulad ; or,  The  Intoxications  of  the 
Ultonians.  Irish  Text,  with  Translation  and  Notes,  by  W.  M. 
Hennesy.  8vo,  sewed,  u.  (id. 

Vol.  II.  Leabhar  Breac,  Passions  and  Homilies  from. 

Irish  Text,  Translation,  and  Glossary,  with  Lecture  on  Irish 
Lexicography,  by  Dr.  R.  Atkinson.  8vo,  cloth.  Part  i,  pages 
1-34,  out  of  print.  Part  2,  pages  35-958,  (iS. 
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TODD  LECTURE  SERIES-Continued. 

Vol.  III.  The  Codex  Palatine- Vaticanus.  No.  830.  Texts, 
Translations,  and  Indices,  by  B.  MacCarthy,  D.D.  8vo,  sewed. 
2s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  Cath  Ruis  na  Rig  for  Boinn.  With  Preface,  Trans- 
lation, Indices,  a Treatise  on  Irish  Neuter  Substantives,  and  a 
Supplement  to  the  Index  Vocabulorum  of  Zeuss’s  “ Grammatica 
Celtica.”  By  E.  Hogan,  8vo,  sewed.  3J.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  The  Latin  Lives  of  the  Saints  as  aids  towards  the 
Translation  of  Irish  Texts  and  the  Production  of  an  Irish 
Dictionary.  By  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  F.R.  U.I.,  M.R.I.A., 
Royal  Irish  Academy’s  Todd  Professor  of  the  Celtic  Languages. 
2s.  6d. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Irish  Nennius  from  L.  Na  Huidre,  and 
Homilies  and  Legends  from  L.  Breac.  Alphabetical  Index  of 
Irish  Neuter  Substantives.  By  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  F. R. U. I., 
M.R.I.A.,  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  Todd  Professor  of  the  Celtic 
Languages.  2s.  6d. 

VELASQUEZ.  LARGER  SPANISH  DICTIONARY. 

Composed  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  Terreros 
and  Salva.  Spanish -English  and  English-Spanish.  1279  pp., 
triple  columns.  2 vols.  in  i.  Imp.  8vo,  cloth.  24.^. 

VIGA  GLUMS  SAGA.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic,  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth.  5^. 

WEISSE  (T.  H.).  ELEMENTS  OF  GERMAN.  With  a 
Course  of  Exercises  instructing  in  Simpler  Composition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  3i-. 

SYSTEMATIC  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES 

FOR  TRANSLATING  INTO  GERMAN,  adapted  to  his 
Grammar.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  (Key,  5^.  net.) 
3.y.  6d. 

A SHORT  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN  IDIOMS:  being  a 

Collection  of  the  Idioms  most  in  use.  With  Examination 
Papers.  3rd  Edition.  Cloth.  2s. 

WERNER’S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  CAPE 
DUTCH  (AFRIKANDER  TAAL).  By  A.  Werner  and 
G.  Hunt.  i6mo,  cloth,  ir.  6d. 

“ We  most  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  anyone  going  out  to  settle  in 
South  Africa.  . . . The  dialogues  and  exercises  are  admirably  planned.” — 
Reformer. 

“To  those  outward  bound  such  a book  is  sure  to  be  useful.” — Practical 
Teacher. 

WILLIAMS  (The  Right  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.C.L.).  A DICTION- 
ARY OF  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  LANGUAGE.  4th 

Edition,  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  W.  L.  Williams,  with 
numerous  additions  and  corrections.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12s.  6d. 
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WILLIAMS  (The  Right  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.C.L.).  LESSONS 
IN  MAORI.  3rd  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  3.5-. 

YELLOW  BOOK  OF  LECAN.  A Collection  of  Pieces  (Prose 
and  Verse)  in  the  Irish  Language,  in  part  compiled  at  the  end  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century  ; now  for  the  first  time  published  from  the 
original  Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  With  Introduction,  Analysis  of  Con- 
tents, and  Index,  by  Robert  Atkinson.  30  and  468  pp.  (Royal 
Irish  Academy’s  Irish  facsimiles.)  Large  post  folio,  1896,  half- 
roan, Roxburghe,  cloth  sides.  4s. 

ZOEGA  (G.  T.).  ENGLISH-ICELANDIC  DICTIONARY. 

8vo,  cloth.  6s.  net. 

ZOMPOLIDES  (Dr.  D.).  A COURSE  OF  MODERN 
GREEK  ; or,  The  Greek  Language  of  the  Present  Day. 

I.  The  Elementary  Method.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 
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V.  Science. 

MEDICINE— CHEMISTRY— BOTANY— ZOOLOGY- 

MATHEMATICS. 

ANNETT  (H.  E.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.),  J.  EVERETT  DUTTON, 
M.B.,  B.Ch.,  and  J.  H.  ELLIOTT,  M.D.,  Toronto. 
REPORT  OF  THE  MALARIA  EXPEDITION  TO 
NIGERIA  (1900).  Part  I.  Malarial  Fever,  etc.  (Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  III.).  IOJ'.  6d.  Part  II. 
Filariasis  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  IV.). 
Ottt  of  print  separately ^ but  is  contained  in  the  Thompson-  Yates 
Laboratory  Reports,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.  Price  20s. 

BASTIAN  (H.  CHARLTON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.). 

STUDIES  IN  HETEROGENESIS.  With  825  Illustra- 
tions from  Photomicrographs.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  3IJ.  6d. 

BENEDICT  (F.  E.,  Ph.D.).  ELEMENTARY  ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS.  Small  8vo.  Pages  vi-1-82.  15  Illustrations. 

4J.  6d.  net. 

BERGEY  (D.  G.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  HY- 
GIENE. Small  8vo.  Pages  v-f- 164.  6s.  6d.  net. 

BILTZ  (HENRY).  THE  PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF 
DETERMINING  MOLECULAR  WEIGHTS.  Trans- 
lated by  Jones.  Small  8vo.  Pages  viii-f245.  44  Illustrations. 
8^.  6d.  net. 

BOLTON.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THERMOMETER. 

i2mo.  96  pages.  6 Illustrations.  4^.  6d.  net. 

BOYCE  (RUBERT,  M.B.,  F.R.S.).  THE  ANTI-MALARIA 
MEASURES  AT  ISMAILIA.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Memoir  XII.)  Price  is. 

YELLOW  FEVER  PROPHYLAXIS  IN  NEW  OR- 
LEANS, 1905.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir 
XIX.)  5.5".  net. 

BOYCE  (RUBERT),  A.  EVANS,  M.R.C.S.,  and  H.  H. 
CLARKE,  M.A.,  B.C.  REPORTS  ON  THE  SANITA- 
TION AND  ANTI  - MALARIAL  MEASURES  IN 
PRACTICE  AT  BATHURST,  CONAKRY,  AND 
FREETOWN  (1905).  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
Memoir  XIV.)  With  8 Plates.  5j. 

BRUCE  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.).  A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Fcap.  folio,  half-leather.  jf2,  2s.  net. 

CREIGHTON  (CHAS.,  M.D.).  CANCER  AND  OTHER 
TUMOURS  OF  THE  BREAST.  Researches  showing 
their  true  seat  and  cause.  With  24  Lithographic  Plates  containing 
138  figures  from  the  Author’s  drawings.  Royal  8vo,  cloth. 
I2i'.  6d.  net. 
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CREIGHTON  (CHAS.,  M.D.).  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  THEORY  OF  TUBER- 
CULOSIS. By  Charles  Creighton,  M.D.,  sometime  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy,  Cambridge  Medical  School,  author  of  “ Bovine 
Tuberculosis  in  Man,”  etc.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  I2s.  6d.  net. 

CUNNINGHAM  MEMOIRS— 

1.  Cubic  Transformations.  By  John  Casey,  LL.D.  4to, 
sewed.  2s.  6d. 

2.  On  the  Lumbar  Curve  in  Man  and  the  Apes.  By 

D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.  13  Plates.  4to,  sewed.  5j. 

3.  New  Researches  on  Sun-heat,  Terrestrial  Radiation, 
etc.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.A.,  M.D.  9 Plates.  4to, 
sewed,  u.  6d. 

4.  Dynamics  and  Modern  Geometry.  A New  Chapter  in 
the  Theory  of  Screws.  By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.  4to, 
sewed.  2s. 

5.  The  Red  Stars.  Observations  and  Catalogue.  New 
Edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Espin,  M.A.  4to,  sewed.  3^^.  6d. 

6.  On  the  Morphology  of  the  Duck  Tribe  and  the  Auk 
Tribe.  By  W.  K.  Parker,  F.R.S.  9 Plates.  4to,  sewed.  3J.  6d. 

7.  Contribution  to  the  Surface  Anatomy  of  the  Cerebral 
Hemispheres.  By  D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.  With  a Chapter 
upon  Cranio-Cerebral  Topography  by  Victor  Horsley,  M.B., 
F.R.S.  4to,  sewed.  8.y.  6d. 

8.  On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri.  Part  I.  Out  of  Print. 

9.  On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri.  Part  II.  With  18  Auto- 
types. 4to,  sewed.  42J-.  net.  Appendix  to  8 and  9.  5^-.  net. 

10.  The  Decorative  Art  of  British  New  Guinea.  A Study 
in  Papuan  Ethnography.  By  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  M.A.  With 
12  Plates,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  4to,  sewed.  14^.  net. 

11.  On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri.  With  Transcriptions, 
Commentaries,  and  Index.  By  John  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  and  Prof. 
J.  Gilbert  Smyly.  With  7 Autotypes.  4to,  sewed.  42^.  net. 

DURHAM  (H.  E.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.),  and  the  late 
WALTER  MYERS,  M.B.  REPORT  OF  THE 

YELLOW  FEVER  EXPEDITION  TO  PARA  (1900). 

(Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  VII.)  4to, 
"Js.  6d. 

DUTTON  (J.  E.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.).  REPORT  OF  THE 
MALARIA  EXPEDITI9N  TO  THE  GAMBIA.  (Liver- 
pool School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  X.)  4to.  lox.  6d.  net. 

and  JOHN  L.  TODD,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  M‘Gill.  FIRST 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRYPANOSOMIASIS  EXPEDI- 
TION TO  SENEGAMBIA  (1902).  (Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XI.)  4to.  lO^-.  6d.  net. 

RAPPORT  SUR  L’EXPEDITION  AU  CONGO 

1903-5.  Price  55-. 
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DUTTON  (J.  E.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.)  and  JOHN  L.  TODD,  B.A., 
M.D.,  C.M.,  M‘Gill.  THE  NATURE  OF  HUMAN 
TICK-FEVER  IN  THE  EASTERN  PART  OF  THE 
CONGO  FREE  STATE.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Memoir  XVII.)  4to.  With  Map,  4 Plates,  and  9 
Temperature  Charts.  Price  ^s.  6d.  net. 

ENGELHARDT  (V.).  THE  ELECTROLYSIS  OF 
WATER.  8vo.  Pages  x+ 140.  90  Illustrations.  5^-.  net. 

GILES  (Lieut-Col.).  GENERAL  SANITATION  AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL  MEASURES  IN  SEKONDI,  THE 
GOLDFELDS,  AND  KUMASSI,  AND  A COM- 
PARISON BETWEEN  THE  CONDITIONS  OF 
EUROPEAN  RESIDENCE  IN  INDIA.  (Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XV.)  4to.  Price  js.  6d.  net. 

HANTZSCH  (A.).  ELEMENTS  OF  STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated  by  Wolf.  l2mo.  Pages  viii  + 206.  26 

Figures.  6s.  6d.  net. 

HARDY.  ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

8vo.  Pages  iv  + 365.  163  Figures.  81.  6d.  net. 

INFINITESIMALS  AND  LIMITS.  Sm.  i2mo,  paper. 

22  pp.  6 Figures,  u.  net. 

HARNACK  (AXEL).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTS OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS.  From  the  German.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  ioj.  6d. 

HART  (EDWARD,  Ph.D.).  CHEMISTRY  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS. Small  121110. 

Vol.  I.  Inorganic.  Pages  viii-fi88.  55  Illustrations  and  2 
Plates.  Fourth  Edition.  45-.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II.  Organic.  Pages  iv  + 98.  ii  Illustrations.  2s.  net. 

Vol.  III.  Experiments.  Separately.  60  pages,  is.  net. 

SECOND  YEAR  CHEMISTRY.  Small  i2mo.  165  pages. 

31  Illustrations.  55.  net. 

HOFF  (J.  H.  VAN’T).  STUDIES  IN  CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Ernst  Cohen, 
Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Amster- 
dam. Translated  by  Thomas  Ewan,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Royal  8vo,  cloth, 
loj’.  6d. 

HOWE  (J.  L.).  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  Jas.  Lewis  Howe, 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  Being  a Second  Edition  of 
“ Inorganic  Chemistry  according  to  the  Periodic  Law.”  By 
F.  P.  Venable  and  J.  L.  Howe.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 
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JOHNSTONE  (J.).  BRITISH  FISHERIES:  Their  Ad- 
ministration and  their  Problems.  A short  account  of  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  British  Sea  Fishery  Authorities  and  Regu- 
lations. loj.  (id.  net. 

JONES  (J.  T.  SHARE-).  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF 
THE  HORSE.  To  be  completed  in  4 Parts.  With  above  100 
Illustrations,  a number  being  in  colour.  Part  I.  Head  and  Neck. 
Part  II.  Fore  Limb.  Part  III.  Hind  Limb.  Price  per  part,  155-. 
net,  sewed;  cloth,  i6s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE-SIZE  MODELS,  Illustrating  the  Superficial 

Anatomy  of  the  Limbs  of  the  Horse.  Price  per  set  of  four 
models,  £21  ; or  separately — Fore  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  £6,  i6j.  6d.  each ; Hind  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  £6,  6s.  each. 

JONES.  THE  FREEZING  POINT,  BOILING  POINT, 
AND  CONDUCTIVITY  METHODS.  i2mo.  Pages 
vii-l-64.  14  Illustrations.  3^.  net. 

JOURNAL  pF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY.  Botany.  At 

various  prices.  Index  to  Journal  (Botany),  20i-.  Zoology.  At 
various  prices.  General  Index  to  the  first  20  vols,  of  the  Journal 
(Zoology)  and  the  Zoological  portion  of  the  Proceedings,  20j-. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICROSCpPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its  transactions  and  Proceedings,  with 
other  Microscopical  information.  Bi-monthly.  Previous  to  1893 
at  various  prices ; after  that  date  bi-monthly,  each  6s.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Nos.  1-26,  i.y.  net;  Nos.  27-31,  2s.  6d.  net.  1893, 
No.  32,  and  following  Nos.,  half-yearly,  3^.  6d.  net. 

LANDOLT  (Dr.  HANS).  THE  OPTICAL  ROTATING 
POWER  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  ITS 
PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS.  8vo.  Pp.  xxi  + 751.  83 

Illustrations.  31J.  6d.  net. 

LANGENBECK.  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  POTTERY. 

Small  i2mo.  Pages  viii-F  197.  Illustrated.  Out  of  Print.  8j-.  net. 

LEAVENWORTH  (Prof.  W.  S.,  M.Sc.).  INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  8vo.  Pages 
vi  + 1 54.  6s.  6d.  net. 

LEBLANC  (Dr.  MAX).  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
CHROMIUM  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS  BY  THE  AID 
OFTHE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT.  8vo.  122  pages.  5j.net. 

LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS  ON  TYPICAL  BRITISH  MARINE 
PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Herdman, 
E.Sc. , F.R.S.  All  demy  8vo,  stiff  boards. 

I.  Ascidia.  ByW.  A.  Herdman.  With  5 Plates.  Price2j.net. 
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2.  Cardium.  By  J,  Johnstone,  Fisheries  Assistant,  University 
College,  Liverpool.  With  7 Plates.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

3.  Echinus.  By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick,  Curator  of  the  Port 
Erin  Biological  Station.  With  5 Plates.  Price  2s.  net. 

4.  Codium.  By  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  Helen  P.  Auld,  B.Sc., 
With  3 Plates.  Price  ij.  6d.  net. 

5.  Alcyonium.  By  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  M.A. , D.Sc.,  F.R.  S. , 
Beyer  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With 
3 Plates.  Price  u.  6d.  net. 

6.  Lepeophtheirus  and  Lernea.  By  Andrew  Scott,  Resident 
Fisheries  Assistant  at  the  Peel  Hatchery.  With  5 Plates.  2s.  net. 

7.  Lineus.  By  R.  C.  Punnett,  B.A. , with  4 Plates.  2s.  net. 

8.  Pleuronectes.  By  Frank  J.  Cole,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
Lecturer  in  the  Victoria  University,  Demonstrator  of  Zoology, 
University,  Liverpool,  and  James  Johnstone,  B.Sc.  Lond. , Fisheries 
Assistant,  University,  Liverpool.  With  li  Plates.  7^.  net. 

9.  Chondrus.  By  Otto  V.  Darbishire,  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester. With  7 Plates.  2s.  6d.  net. 

10.  Patella  (the  Common  Limpet).  By  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A. , Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth,  and  H.  J.  Fleure,  B.Sc.,  Fellow  of  the 
University  of  Wales.  With  4 Plates.  2s.  6d.  net. 

11.  Arenicola  (the  Lug- Worm).  ByJ.  H.  Ashworth,  D.Sc., 
Lecturer  in  Invertebrate  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
With  8 Plates.  Price  4^'.  6d.  net. 

12.  Gammarus.  By  Margaret  Cussans,  B.Sc.,  Zoological 
Department,  University  of  Liverpool.  With  4 Plates.  2s,  net. 

13.  Anurida.  By  A.  D.  Imms,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  7 
Plates.  Price  4.r.  net. 

14.  Ligia.  By  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  B.Sc.,  Demonstrator  in 
Zoology,  University  of  Manchester.  With  4 Plates.  2s.  net. 

15.  Antedon.  By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick.  With  7 Plates. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

16.  Cancer.  By  Joseph  Pearson,  M.Sc.,  Demonstrator  in 
Zoology,  University  of  Liverpool.  With  13  Plates.  6s.  6d.  net. 

LONG  (J.  H.).  A TEXT-BOOK  OF  URINE  ANALYSIS. 

Small  8vo.  Pages  v-f-249.  31  Illustrations.  6s.  6d.  net. 

MASON  (W.  P.,  Prof,  of  Chem.).  NOTES  ON  QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS.  Sm.  i2mo.  56  pp.  3^.  6d.  net. 

MEADE  (RICHARD  K.,  B.Sc.)  CHEMIST’S  POCKET 
MANUAL.  i6mo.  Leather.  Pocket  Edition.  Pages  vii  + 204. 
Out  of  Print.  Si".  6d.  net. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT:  ITS  COMPOSITION,  RAW 

MATERIALS,  MANUFACTURE,  TESTING,  AND 
ANALYSIS.  Second  Edition.  With  100  Illustrations.  14J.  6d. 
net. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  TROPI- 
CAL MEDICINE. 

I.  Ross  (R.)  Malarial  Fever : Its  Cause,  Prevention, 
and  Treatment.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

II.  Ross  (R.),  H.  E.  Annett,  and  E.  E.  Austen.  Report 
of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to  Sierra  Leone  (1899).  4to.  21s. 

III.  Annett  (H.  E.),  J.  E.  Dutton,  and  J.  H.  Elliott. 
Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to  Nigeria  (1900).  I. 

Malarial  Fever.  4to.  lOi-.  6d. 

V.  Ross  (R.)  and  M.  L.  Taylor.  Progress  Reports  of 
the  Campaign  against  Mosquitoes  in  Sierra  Leone.  Part  I. 
1901.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Daniels  regarding  the  results 
arrived  at  to  date.  8vo.  IJ".  Part  II.  1902.  8vo.  is. 

VI.  [JVot  issued  yet. ^ 

VII.  Durham  (H.  E.)  and  W.  Myers.  Report  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  Expedition  to  Para  (1900).  4to.  ^s.  6d, 

VIII.  Taylor  (M.  L.).  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Conditions 
of  Cape  Coast  Town.  8vo.  u. 

IX.  Ross  (R.).  Report  on  Malaria  at  Ismailia  and 
Suez.  8vo.  ij. 

X.  Dutton  (J.  E.).  Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to 
the  Gambia.  4to.  igj.  6d.  net. 

XL  Dutton  (J[.  E.)  and  J.  L.  Todd.  First  Report  of  the 
Trypanosomiasis  Expedition  to  Senegambia  (1902).  4to. 
IOJ-.  6d.  net.  [Also  contained  in  Thompson-Yates  Laboratories 
Reports,  V.  2.] 

XII.  Boyce  (R.).  The  Anti-Malaria  Measures  at  Ismailia. 
8vo.  li'. 

XIII.  Dutton  (J.  E)  and  J.  L.  Todd.  Reports  of  the 
Trjrpanosomiasis  Expedition  to  the  Congo  (1903-1904).  With 
a Comparison  of  the  Trypanosomes  of  Uganda  and  the  Congo  Free 
State  by  H.  W.  Thomas,  M.D.  M'Gill,  and  Stanley  F.  Linton,  B.Sc., 
M.B.  Liverpool ; and  a Note  on  Tsetse  Flies  by  E.  E.  Austen, 
Zoological  Department,  British  Museum.  Paper  covers,  i5j.net. 

XIV.  Boyce  (Rubert,  M.B.,  F.R.S.),  Arthur  Evans, 

M.R.C.S.,  H.  Herbert  Clarke,  M.A.,  B.C.,  Cantab. 

Report  on  the  Sanitation  and  Anti-Malarial  Measures  in 
practice  in  Bathurst,  Conakry,  and  Freetown  (1905).  4to. 

8 Plates.  Price  5j. 

XV.  Giles  (Lieut. -Colonel).  General  Sanitation  and  Anti- 
Malarial  Measures  in  Sekondi,  the  Goldfields,  and  Kumassi, 
and^  a Comparison  between  the  Conditions  of  European 
Residence  in  India.  4to.  Price  ys.  6d.  net. 
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LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE-continued. 

XVI.  Thomas  (H.  Wolferstan,  M.D.,  M'Gill)  and 
Anton  Breinl,  M.U.Dr.,  Prag.  Trypanosomes,  Trypano- 
somiasis, and  Sleeping  Sickness  : Pathology  and  Treatment. 
4to.  6 Plates  (5  coloured)  and  7 Charts,  Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

XVII,  Dutton  (J.  Everett,  M.B.)  and  John  L.  Todd,  B.A., 
M.D.,  M'Gill.  The  Nature  of  Human  Tick-Fever  in  the 
Eastern  Part  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  4to.  With  Map,  4 
Plates,  and  9 Temperature  Charts,  Price  Js.  6d.  net. 

XVIII.  I.  Dutton  (J.  Everett,  M.B.)  and  John  L.  Todd, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  M‘Gill.  Gland  Palpation  in  Human 
Trypanosomiasis  ; and  2.  The  Distribution  and  Spread  of 
“Sleeping  Sickness”  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  With  4 
Maps  (2  colours)  and  4 Plates.  3.  Newstead  (R.,  A.L.S., 
F.E.S.)  and  John  L.  Todd,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  M‘Gill. 
A New  Dermanyssid  Acarid.  With  i Plate.  4.  Newstead 
(R.,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S.).  Another  New  Dermanyssid  Acarid. 
With  I Plate.  5.  Stephens  (J.  W.  W.,  M.D.,  Cantab.)  and 
R.  Newstead,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S.  Anatomy  of  the  Proboscis  of 
Biting  Flies.  With  6 Plates.  Imp.  8vo,  Price  ys.  6d.  net. 

XIX.  Boyce  (Rubert,  M.B.,  F.R.S.).  Yellow  Fever 
Prophylaxis  in  New  Orleans  in  1905.  Imp.  8vo.  Maps  and 
6 Plates.  Price  55'.  net. 

XX.  I.  Dutton  (J.  Everett,  M.B.)  and  John  L.  Todd, 
B.A.,  M.D.  La  prophylaxie  de  la  Malaria  dans  les 
principaux  postes  de  I’Etat  Independant  du  Congo.  With 
4 Maps,  and  4 Illustrations.  Imp.  8vo.  2.  Breinl  (Anton, 
M.D.)  and  A.  Kinghorn,  M.B.  The  Animal  Reactions  of 
the  Spirochaeta  of  African  “ Tick  Fever.”  Imp.  8vo.  3. 
Breinl  (Anton,  M.D.).  The  Specific  Nature  of  the  Spiro- 
chaeta of  African  “ Tick  Fever.”  Imp,  8vo.  Price  55-. 

XXL  Runcorn  Research  Laboratories.  An  Experimental 
Study  of  the  Parasite  of  the  African  “Tick  Fever.”  Note 
on  a new  Spirochaeta  found  in  a Mouse.  Comparison  between  the 
Trypanosomes,  and  other  articles.  4to.  ys.  6d.  net. 

MOISSON  (HENRI).  THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE.  8vo. 

Pages  x + 305.  41  Illustrations.  loj.  6d.  net. 

NISSENSON.  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO- 
LYTIC LABORATORIES.  8vo.  81  pages.  52  Illustra- 
tions. 55'.  net. 

NOTES  ON  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OBTAINING  IN 
PARA.  By  the  Members  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Expedition. 
(Published  by  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.)  li". 
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NOYES  (ARTHUR  A.,  Ph.D.)  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
FOR  THE  LABORATORY.  Small  i2mo.  Pages  xii  + 257. 
22  Illustrations.  6s.  6d.  net. 

and  MULLIKEN  (SAMUEL  P.,  Ph.D.).  LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTS  ON  CLASS  REACTIONS 
AND  IDENTIFICATION  OF  ORGANIC  SUB- 
STANCES. 8vo.  81  pp.  2s.  net. 

OTTO  (RUDOLF).  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION. 

See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  1 1 . 

PALLIN  (Capt.  W.  A.,  F.R.C.V.S.).  A TREATISE  ON 
EPIZOOTIC  LYMPHANGITIS.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  3^-.  6d.  net.  Nearly  100  pages,  17  full-page  Plates. 

PATERSON  (ANDREW  MELVILLE,  M.D.,  Derby  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  Hunterian 
Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England). 
THE  HUMAN  STERNUM.  Three  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England,  November  1903.  With 
10  Plates.  Crown  4to.  io.y.  net. 

PFANHAUSER  (Dr.  W.).  PRODUCTION  OF  METAL- 
LIC OBJECTS  ELECTRO LYTICALLY.  5^.  net. 

PHILLIPS(FRANCISC.).  METHODS  FORTHE  ANALY- 
SIS OF  ORES,  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  Pages  viii -f  1 70.  3 Illustrations.  4^-.  6<f.  net. 

PIDDINGTON  (HENRY).  THE  SAILORS’  HORN-BOOK 

FOR  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS.  Being  a Practical  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Storms,  and  its  uses  to  Mariners  of 
all  Classes  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  Shown  by  transparent  Storm 
Cards  and  useful  Lessons.  7th  Ed.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ioj.  6d. 

PRAY  (Dr.).  ASTIGMATIC  LETTERS.  Printed  on  Mill- 
board,  size  22  by  14  inches,  is, 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  OPTICAL  CONVENTION, 
No.  I,  1905.  Crown  4to,  cloth,  ioj.  net. 

RANSOM  (W.  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.).  THE  IN- 
FLAMMATION IDEA  IN  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  ']s.  6d. 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  C.).  A HISTORY  OF  HINDU  CHEMISTRY 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  MIDDLE 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  A.D.  With  Sanskrit 
Texts,  Variants,  Translation,  and  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  loj.  6d.  net. 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  THOMPSON-YATES  AND  JOHN- 
STON LABORATORIES.  Demy  4to,  with  Illustrations. 
Vol.  I.  1898-9.  IOJ-.  6d.  Vol.  II.  1898-9.  25J.  Vol.  III. 

Part  I.  1900,  Ts.  6d.  Vol.  III.  Part  2.  1901.  12s.  6d.  Vol. 

IV.  Part  I.  1901.  20s.  Vol.  IV.  Part  2.  1902.  21s.  New 
Series.  Vol.  V.  Part  i.  1903.  Limp,  20i-.  ; cloth,  21s.  Vol. 

V.  Part  2.  1903.  Limp,  12s.  6d.  ; cloth,  13^-.  6d.  Vol.  VI. 

Part  I.  1905.  Limp,  12s.  6d.  ; cloth,  13J.  6d.  Vol.  VI.  Part 
2.  153-.  Vol.  VII.  Part  I.  loj.  6d. 

ROSS  (RONALD,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Major  I.M.S.  (retired) ). 
MALARIAL  FEVER : Its  Cause,  Prevention,  and  Treat- 
ment. (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  I.)  8vo, 
cloth.  2s.  6d. 

H.  E.  ANNETT,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  and  E.  E.  AUSTEN. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MALARIA  EXPEDITION  TO 
SIERRA  LEONE  (1899).  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Memoir  II.)  4to.  21s. 

FIRST  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

AGAINST  MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE  (1901). 

With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Daniels  regarding  the  results  arrived  at  to 
date.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  V.  i.)  is. 

SECOND  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST  MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE 
(1902).  By  M.  Logan  Taylor,  M.B.  (Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  V.  2.)  u. 

REPORT  ON  MALARIA  AT  ISMAILIA  AND 

SUEZ.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  IX.) 

IS. 

SANG’S  LOGARITHMS.  A new  Table  of  Seven-place  Loga- 
rithms of  all  Numbers  continuously  up  to  200,000.  2nd  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.  21s. 

SCHREBER  (D.  G.  M.).  MEDICAL  INDOOR  GYMNAS- 
TICS, or  a System  of  Hygienic  Exercises  for  Home  Use,  to  be 
practised  anywhere,  without  apparatus  or  assistance,  by  young  and 
old  of  either  sex,  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  general  activity. 
Revised  and  Supplemented  by  Rudolf  Graefe,  M.  D.  With  a 
large  plate  and  45  illustrations  in  the  text.  Royal  8vo,  cloth. 
3J-.  net. 

“ The  exercises  described,  when  efficiently  used,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  value 
in  strengthening  and  developing  the  muscular  system.  The  descriptions  of  the 
exercises  and  the  figures  in  the  text  are  excellent.” — Physician  and  Surgeon. 

“Well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  go  in  for  regular  physical  train- 
ing as  a means  for  the  preservation  of  health.” — Scotsman. 

“A  very  sensible  little  treatise.” — Glasgow  Herald. 
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SCHROEN  (L.).  SEVEN-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS  OF 
NUMBERS  from  i to  108,000,  and  of  Sines,  Cosines, 
Tangents,  Cotangents  to  every  10  Seconds  of  the  Quad- 
rant. With  a Table  of  Proportional  Parts.  By  Dr.  Ludwig 
Schroen,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Jena,  etc.,  etc.  5th 
Edition,  corrected  and  stereotyped.  With  a description  of  the 
Tables  by  A.  De  Morgan,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University 
College,  London.  Imp.  8vo,  cloth,  printed  on  light  green  paper. 
gs. 

SEGER.  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF  HERMAN 
AUGUST  SEGER.  (Papers  on  Manufacture  of  Pottery.) 
2 vols.  Large  8vo.  3J.  net  per  set;  per  volume,  31^.  6d. 

net. 

SNELLEN’S  OPHTHALMIC  TEST  TYPES.  Best  Types 
for  the  Determination  of  the  Acuteness  of  Vision.  14th  Edition, 
considerably  augmented  and  improved.  8vo,  sewed.  4^.  Single 
Sheets  : ETB,  MOV,  BDE,  llILlJUJ,  and  Large  Clock  Sheet. 
Sd.  each.  Small  Clock  Sheet  and  R T V Z.  ^d.  each. 

SNYDER  (HARRY,  B.Sc.).  SOILS  AND  FERTILISERS. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  x + 294.  i Plate.  40  Illustrations. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

SONNTAG  (C.  O.).  A POCKET  FLORA  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH AND  THE  SURROUNDING  DISTRICT. 

A Collection  and  full  Description  of  all  Phanerogamic  and  the 
principal  Cryptogamic  Plants,  classified  after  the  Natural  System, 
with  an  artificial  Key  and  a Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  By  the 
late  C.  O.  Sonntag,  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh  ; formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  Glasgow,  etc.  Fcap.  8vo, 
limp  cloth,  round  corners,  with  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Edinburgh. 
3J.  6d.  net. 

STEPHENS  (J.  W.  W.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  D.P.H.)  and  S.  R. 
CHRISTOPHERS,  M.B.  Viet,  I.M.S.  PRACTICAL 
STUDY  OF  MALARIA  AND  OTHER  BLOOD  PARA- 
SITES. (Published  for  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine). 8vo,  cloth.  3rd  Edition.  12s,  6d.  net. 

STILLMAN  (THOS.  B.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.).  ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  x-l-597.  139 

Illustrations.  19^-.  net. 

TAYLOR  (M.  LOGAN,  M.B.,  Ch.B.).  REPORT  ON  THE 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OF  CAPE  COAST  TOWN. 

(Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  VIII.)  8vo. 

ij. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE 

MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE.  See  Ross  and 
Taylor. 
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THOMAS  (H.  WOLFERSTAN,  M.D.,  M‘Gill)  and 
ANTON  BREINL,M.U.Dr.,Prag.  TRYPANOSOMES, 
TRYPANOSOMIASIS,  AND  SLEEPING  SICKNESS: 
PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT.  4to.  (Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XVI.)  6 Plates  (5  coloured) 
and  7 Charts.  Price  ^s.  6d.  net. 

TOWER  (O.  F.,  Ph.D.).  THE  CONDUCTIVITY  OF 
LIQUIDS.  8vo.  Pages  iv+190.  20  Illustrations.  6s.  6d. 

net. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF 
EDINBURGH.  Vol.  XXXVIII.  Part  i,  40s.  Part  2,  25^. 
Part  3,  30J-.  Part  4,  ys.  6d.  Vol.  XXXIX.  Part  i,  30j‘.  Part 
2,  19J.  Part  3,  43 J-.  Part4,  9J.  Vol.  XL.  Part  i,  25 j.  Complete 
parts  only — we  do  not  supply  separate  papers.  General  Index  to 
First  Thirty-four  Volumes  (1783-1888),  vi^ith  History  of  the 
Institution.  4to,  cloth.  21s. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN.  Vols.  I.-XX.  4to.  ;^22,  5^.  6d.  Vols.  XXI.- 
XXXI.  Various  prices. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

Various  volumes  at  various  prices. 

VEGA.  LOGARITHMIC  TABLES  OF  NUMBERS  AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS.  Translated  from 
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University  of  St.  Andrews.  75th  Stereotyped  Edition.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth,  ys. 
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THE  PERIODIC  LAW.  Small  i2mo.  Pages  viii-f32i. 

Illustrated.  loj.  6d.  net. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ATOM.  i2mo.  Pages  vi-t-290. 
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ING TO  THE  PERIODIC  LAW.  Second  Edition. 
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WILEY  (HARVEY  W.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.).  PRINCIPLES  AND 
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Soils.  Ready.  i8i-.  net.  Vol.  II.  Fertilizers. 

WYSOR  (HENRY,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical 
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Condensed  Treatise.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  125-.  6d.  net. 
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mains and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages. 
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ys.  6d. 
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Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Asia  Minor.  Asiae  Minoris  Antiquae 
Tabula.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian, 
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With  Maps,  Illustrations.  . Crown  8vo,  art  linen.  6^.  net. 

MUIR  (RAMSAY)  and  EDITH  M.  PLATT.  A HISTORY 
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4to,  cloth.  21s.  net. 

OTIA  MERSEIANA.  The  Publication  of  the  Arts  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  Vols.  I.-III.  8vo.  1899-1903.  Each 
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FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  A List  of  the  Issues.  5i-.net. 

SCHLOSS  (DAVID  F.).  METHODS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  Popular  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

“ In  its  new  as  in  its  old  form  the  book  is  well  nigh  indispensable  to  the 
student  who  desires  to  get  some  insight  into  the  actual  facts  about  the  various 
methods  of  industrial  remuneration,  and  the  degree  of  success  with  which  they 
have  been  applied  in  the  various  trades.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“ More  useful  than  ever  to  the  students  of  the  labour  problem.” — Political 
Science  Quarterly. 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  6-^^ 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  5^^  p.  30. 

STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Seep.  31. 

DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.  Seep.  31. 

STEPHENS  (GEORGE).  PROFESSOR  BUGGE’S 
STUDIES  ON  NORTHERN  MYTHOLOGY  EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth.  8j. 

THE  RUNES,  WHENCE  CAME  THEY?  4to,  sewed. 

6s. 

OLD  NORTHERN  RUNIC  MONUMENTS.  Vol.  IV. 

Folio.  20s.  net. 
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VEILED  FIGURE  (THE),  and  Other  Poems.  Large  post  8vo, 
buckram,  gilt,  cover  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Blake  Wirgman. 
2s.  6d. 

VYNNE  (NORA)  and  HELEN  BLACKBURN,  and  with 
the  Assistance  of  H.  W.  ALLASON.  WOMEN  UNDER 
THE  FACTORY  ACTS.  Part  i.  Position  of  the  Employer. 
Part  2.  Position  of  the  Employed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.  net. 

WELD  (A.  G.).  GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON  AND  OF 
SOME  OF  HIS  FRIENDS.  With  an  Appendix  by  the  late 
Bertram  Tennyson.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  photogravure 
and  colour,  and  with  a facsimile  of  a MS.  poem.  Fcap.  8vo, 
art  linen.  45-.  6d.  net. 

“ This  is  a delightful  little  book,  written  by  one  who  has  all  the  qualilications 
for  the  task — the  opportunities  of  observation,  the  interest  of  relationship,  and  the 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  temper.  . . . We  do  not  attempt  to  criticise, 

but  only  to  give  such  a description  as  will  send  our  readers  to  it.” — Spectator. 

“ Everyone  who  reads  the  book  will  understand  Tennyson  a little  better, 
and  many  will  view  him  in  a new  aspect  for  the  first  time.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“It  is  quite  worthy  of  a place  side  by  side  with  the  larger  ‘ Life.’  ” — Glasgozu 
Herald. 
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